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BY THE EDITOR 


Although the measure finally enacted by Congress does 
Wages and not comply with the standards recommended by the 
Hours Act American Federation of Labor, it writes into public 

policy the principle that business on sweatshop levels is 
intolerable to modern life. Exemptions materially restrict the field 
to which this principle is applicable at the present time, exemptions 
including agriculture and the processing of agricultural products even 
canning and freezing, making of cheese and butter, ginning, turpentine, 
retail clerks in intra-state merchandising, executives, outside sales- 
men, etc., etc. 

The measure applies to goods, wares, products—articles of inter- 
state commerce as produced and sold. It provides for the fixing of 
maximum hours, minimum wages, and prevention of child labor. The 
minimum wage for the first year shall be not less than 25 cents, nor 
less than 30 cents for the next five years, after which it shall be not 
less than 40 cents. During the first year of the administration of this 
law maximum work hours during one week shall be 44; 42 for the sec- 
ond year; and 40 thereafter. There are exceptions to these standards. 
Overtime shall be paid at the rate of time and a half. Employment of 
persons under 16 years of age, or under 18 in hazardous industries, is 
prohibited. 

The administration of law is entrusted to an administrator lodged 
in the Department of Labor, but appointed by the President with the 
consent of Congress. The Administrator shall from time to time con- 
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vene committees to consider and make recommendations on a minimum 
wage for each industry. Such recommendations must be applicable to 
the whole industry and consider union rates and minima voluntarily 
maintained. The Administrator may approve recommendations or 
disapprove and refer them again to the committee. 

The Administrator shall have authority to investigate and gather 
data on wages, hours and other conditions of employment and shall 
use the services of the bureaus and services of the Department of 
Labor. The Children’s Bureau shall cooperate in the administration 
of the child labor provisions which become effective 120 days after 
the signing of the law. 

Violations of the Act include discharge or discrimination against 
employees reporting or filing complaint under the law. Violations 
are subject to fines up to $10,000 or imprisonment for 6 months, or 
both. In addition, unpaid compensation to employees may be required. 

It is obvious that organized workers will be better able to take 
care of their interests under this Act than the unorganized, for unions 
will have the benefit of economic counsel and statistical services as well 
as experienced negotiators. 

Labor must follow the administration of this Act intelligently 
and thoroughly. 


Never was civilization of the world facing more crucial 
Our Major problems—hunger, unrest, and war or impending war, 
Concern confront us on all sides. These problems are various 

developments of the fundamental fact : men must eat and 
have the necessaries of decent living. The United States is in the 
midst of a major business depression; some countries have created 
temporary business activity through munitions programs; others have 
imposed a plan for employment upon national industries which discard 
the ideas of individual initiative and responsibility. Emergencies and 
national crises are the situations out of which come reversals of na- 
tional customs and restrictions on normal developments. Col. Ayers 
of the Cleveland Trust Company warns us a world-wide decline is 
under way. 

In this situation of steadily increasing gravity, it is of fundamen- 
tal importance that the labor movement be ready to maintain the prin- 
ciples of human welfare that are our heritage from the experiences of 
past generations and have been tested in our own more immediate 
problems. 

The first and keystone principle is organization for united action. 
While there are approximately 12 millions unemployed, on the other 
hand there are approximately 41 millions of persons gainfully em- 
ployed. It is the responsibility of those still permitted to earn a 
living to so organize our economic activities so that there shall be 
expansion to provide jobs for all. Understanding this responsibility, 
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the American Federation of Labor stands ready to do everything in 
its power to achieve thisend. We invite all wage-earners to join with 
us in this high undertaking and join with us in our proposal to those 
who control industries and jobs that we cooperate in finding how to 
maintain jobs and substantial incomes for all—assuring all opportunity 
to share in social progress. We want to substitute the spirit and 
method of working together for every autocratic system whether im- 
posed by employers or legislation. We want to maintain the spirit 
and purpose of the America our forefathers established. 

We look for security within the ranks of Labor. This is no time 
to insist upon formulas or to insist upon personal position or other 
personal vanities. Our concern is for the welfare of Labor and the 
Nation. Let us get together in the organization that has promoted 
the welfare of wage earners for more than a half century and has 
secured the opportunities Labor now enjoys. This organization is 
nation-wide in scope and is a functioning institution that has national 
respect. Once united, our Federation will become the agency of all 
the workers carrying out their will as expressed in their deliberations 
and decisions. 

We urge this course without delay. Labor Day 1938 should see 
us a united force. 


The annual reports of the Director of the Inter- 
International national Labor Office, Harold Butler, have been 
Social Standards looked forward to from year to year both for their 
keen analysis of world trends and for their dis- 
cerning interpretation of social progress. The I. L. O. has become a 
world center into which flows information representative of events in 
all lands. Through conferences, reports, personal contacts the head 
of the organization acquires skill in keeping a knowing hand on world 
currents. The I. L. O. is developing into the most important agency 
created by the Versailles Treaty—a development due, as Mr. Butler 
says, to the fact “that social progress is no longer looked upon as 
incidental to the economic system but as its primary objective.” 
An important change of the quarter of a century since the World 
War, Dr. Butler summarizes as follows: 


“Countries are no longer working on a basis of Jaissez-faire. To 
varying extents Governments are now deliberately intervening in the 
economic sphere, the systems in operation ranging all the way from 
complete State management to discreet Government action applied 
to the regulation of international trade, the control of money and 
credit and the support of industries especially in need of help.” 

Social progress is possible over a broad front when economic con- 
trols are internationally coordinated. 
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Social justice consists not only in fair dealing between employers 
and employees but in increasing opportunities for disadvantaged 
groups. 

Universal peace requires an approach to greater economic inter- 
course between nations. 

Labor legislation is only a partial remedy for the social evils the 
I. L. O. was created to combat. There are involved all the wider 
problems inherent in stabilizing income and raising the standard of 
life to civilized standards everywhere. 

Equally interesting is the Director’s statement that world centers 
had shifted from Europe to the Americas and the East. Industrial 
production is no longer centered in Europe. Other significant trends 
are seen in shifts in relative importance in world trade. Now there 
is also a shifting in balance and a merging of thought and experience. 

In reviewing economic progress the Director reports decline in 
unemployment and increase in employment. In Europe a major stimu- 
lus to employment has been armaments—while depression returned 
in the United States. Competition between national defense and 
trade are felt on all sides—a tendency that retards prosperity. Em- 
ployment in munitions has resulted in lengthening of hours in two 
countries. Higher wages in practically all countries are an indication 
of returning prosperity and higher real wages in all countries except 
Germany are evidence of social progress. In addition to better wages 
and hours, the extension of social insurance is additional evidence of 
social progress. 

Three interesting undertakings that are under way under the aus- 
pices of the International Labor Organization are international regu- 
lation of immigration, higher standards of vocational education, and 
inclusion of the problems of agricultural workers with those of indus- 
trial workers. 

The work of the International Labor Organization is entering 
upon a second phase, of which the shift in balance of influence is sym- 
bolic. Another reflection of this shift is the election of a citizen of 
the United States as Director of the I. L. O., John G. Winant. 

Present indications of greatly increased activity on the part of the 
organization are most gratifying. 


Every depression brings forth propaganda for wage 

Wage Cuts cuts. Wages are the cost item in production to which 

most publicity is given. In order to retrench when busi- 

ness contracts, those not familiar with costs of production and their 

interrelationships or controls that change these relationships and fix 

the total, because of one interest or another, urge wage cuts. Often 
this is pernicious, ill advised counsel. 

Labor as well as other intelligent groups has a real respect for 

the person who feels the responsibility of meeting a pay roll week by 
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week. But meeting the pay roll is only one phase of keeping a business 
solvent. The percentage of the pay roll to total costs of production 
differs from industry to industry and between plants in the same indus- 
try. The differential between plants in the same industry reflects the 
business and managerial ability and experience of the respective man- 
agements plus their success in getting the cooperation of their work 
force. For example, the labor costs average 8 per cent in the fertilizer 
industry and are 60 per cent in the telegraph industry; 33 per cent in 
lumber, 6 per cent in petroleum refining, 17 per cent in cement, etc. 
Prices of materials vary as well as costs of operation. Up to date or 
obsolete machinery and processes may increase or decrease total costs. 
Costs of advertising and selling are another important factor. Whether 
or not labor costs are too high must be decided with reference to con- 
sequences in terms of national income and buying power. While labor 
costs are often a minor factor in costs compensation for labor is a 
major factor in the retail market upon which all industry depends. 
Wages are the last place to cut. 

Where collective bargaining through representatives of the work- 
ers choosing is established with machinery to adjust differences and 
problems as they arise, there results a spirit of mutual confidence 
which paves the way for cooperation between management and work- 
ers in developing economies in production. Workers on the job busy 
their minds with the problems of the job wherever there is encourage- 
ment to do so. Those who handle materials and tools in carrying out 
work orders have a distinctive type of experience which is essential to 
finding economies. There is represented here skill and the conclusions 
from years of work—mature findings tested by daily work. Manage- 
ment that realizes the value of work experience and values the good 
will of its work force, organizes work relations so as to develop co- 
operation between the groups concerned in production—cooperation 
of heads as well as of hands. 

When discussion of compensation for any group is under way rec- 
ords and accounts should be open as a basis for discussion. This is 
the only fair method whether cuts or increases are the issue. All 
employers who propose wage cuts should justify the proposal on the 
basis of records and facts. 

We cannot get out of this depression until there are more orders 
for goods. Such orders grow out of purchasing power which is the 
second phase of jobs and good wages. 


Though the age limit has steadily mounted in the 
Planning United States since the first settlers took possession 
Medical Service of the land for use, preventable sickness and death 
has not decreased in proportion to growth of knowl- 
edge of diseases and developments in medical care. The chief bar- 
rier to wider usefulness for medical services is inability to pay costs. 
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Yet idleness increases as family incomes reach lower and lower levels. 
Food, clothing, shelter and prevention or care in early stages of illness 
become less and less adequate as more and more of the family income 
must go for bedrock necessaries. 

Society has taken responsibility for dealing with some diseases 
which poverty increases, notably social menaces, such as acutely con- 
tagious diseases, tuberculosis, syphillis, hook-worm, and more recently 
mental diseases and cancer. We have made a beginning in care for the 
health of mothers and infants, care of the blind and cripples, and those 
suffering from chronic diseases. Our Public Health Service has pro- 
vided more healthful environments in which our people can live and 
work and has gone far in banishing plagues and pestilences. 

With the increase in unemployment the possibility of disease in- 
creases among an increasing portion of our own population. It is ap- 
propriate, therefore, that the Administration has called a conference 
to consider the need of national planning for better medical care. 

Labor regrets that Senator Wagner’s proposal for a Congres- 
sional Commission to develop policies and legislative plans was 
not adopted, but hopes that early action be taken in the next session 
of Congress. 


The evidence accumulates pointing to the need for a Fed- 
National eral unemployment compensation law. Each of the forty- 
Law eight states, the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii 
Needed have different unemployment compensation laws with vary- 

ing standards so that workers following work from state 
to state, or business spread over several states must be familiar with 
the varying standards affecting them. 

For example, a bricklayer gets three months work on a building 
in Pittsburgh, followed by four months in St. Louis, and three more 
months in Nashville. This worker accumulates credits for unemploy- 
ment compensation in three states, his rights are described in three 
separate laws, and benefits are collectible in these three states. This 
places an impossible burden on such workers—for unemployed work- 
ers cannot afford travel expense. 

Thirty-six states have agreed to a plan whereby one state will pay 
the bricklayer not only the benefits accruing to him in Pennsylvania 
(if his home is there), but those acquired in Missouri and Tennessee. 

While this interstate agreement provides a collecting service for 
the migratory worker, it does nothing toward providing uniform rights 
and standards for ail the workers. For example, the employees of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, although all have the same em- 
ployer, acquire unemployment compensation in the states in which they 
are employed. As the injustice of different rates and provisions is 
especially apparent in this industry, railroad employees asked for 
a national law covering their industry. Railroad employees are ex- 
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cluded from the state unemployment compensation law in Alabama 
and Wisconsin. A measure to set up a separate unemployment com- 
pensation system for the railroad industry passed Congress in the 
last hours of the session. Such separate industrial provisions are not 
new, although not general. England made special provisions for the 
banking and insurance industry, and Germany for seamen. 

Again reflecting trends in thinking on unemployment compensa- 
tion, the railway bill proposes premium payments by employees of 3 
per cent on all compensation up to $3000, and an equal contribution 
by the representatives of the employers. Benefits are payable at a 
daily rate for various income groups—for example, $1.75 daily on in- 
comes between $150 and $199.90, and $2.50 on incomes between 
$750 and $1,024.99. 

In addition to the flat rate of compensation by income classifica- 
tions, the proposal to give the Railway Retirement Board the adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation also looks toward administra- 
tive economy and efficiency. Social security involves coordinated 
provisions against economic hazards, the administration of any part 
of which should be coordinated with the other provisions. Coordina- 
tion of administration and records together with simplification of for- 
mulas, is essential to make the program financially possible as well as 
immediately available to workers in time of need. 

We need a national law for all other workers equally as much as 
for railway employees in order that provisions may be uniform, but 
in administering a law for workers in all industries, there must be de- 
centralization in administration for efficiency and speed in action. 


NOTICE 


The next regular meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor will be held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., beginning August 22, 1938. 








THE COSTS OF ADMINISTERING UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Dr. MoLuie RAy CARROLL 


NEMPLOYMENT compen- 
sation is building up a fund of 
money or credit out of produc- 

tion to take care of workers’ living 
expenses during lay-off. You build 
up this fund systematically and you 
pay out the money systematically, ac- 
cording to the rules you set up. When 
you figure up how much goes into this 
fund—3 per cent of the payroll of all 
the industries in the country which are 
covered by the law—it seems enor- 
mous. But so does the total amount 
of money that goes into paying wages 
in any week or in any year; and yet 
you know that that does not mean that 
every worker earns a living wage. In 
the same way, when you figure up all 
the time that workers in this country 
are laid off and figure what they need 
to meet the grocery bills and the rent 
during the weeks when there is no pay 
envelope, that fund for unemployment 
compensation does not look so large. 
Yet there is a place beyond which it is 
not wise to tax the payroll. So it is 
important to use the money in the un- 
employment compensation fund as 
economically as possible. 

The money that is paid in for un- 
employment compensation must be 
stretched to cover more than the 
actual benefits that are paid out. For 
one thing, we are building up reserves 
from which to pay unemployment 
compensation. These reserves are set 
up to meet the exceptionally heavy 
demands for compensation in depres- 
sion years when the currert income 
from the payroll tax shrinks with 
employment. 


Granting the need for some guar- 
anty of compensation in depression, 
there are two different opinions as to 
the size of this reserve. Some people 
feel that it should be ample to meet a 
long continued depression and advo- 
cate enough to pay the normal unem- 
ployment compensation bill for a year 
or two. Others advocate the “‘pay as 
you go” method and favor a minimum 
reserve. They contend that if you 
withdraw too much money from pur- 
chasing power in normal times and 
invest it as a reserve, you increase the 
unbalance between industry’s produc- 
ing capacity and purchasing power. 
This unbalance of itself tends to cause 
unemployment. Furthermore, they 
say that these reserve funds for un- 
employment compensation depreciate 
sharply during depression and there- 
fore do not serve their expected pur- 
pose. 

The advocates of the “pay as you 
go”’ plan say that it would be possible 
to set up a scheme whereby produc- 
tion could pay currently for the care 
of those who were unemployed on ac- 
count of lay-off, sickness, accident or 
old age. Then those whose labor was 
paying the bill would themselves be 
taken care of in similar circumstances 
—not as a charity, but as a right. It 
is claimed this would take away less 
money from production than anything 
like adequate reserves would take. 
This is a question that labor must 
help to solve, since no one at present 
knows the answer. 

The other item that comes out of 
the unemployment compensation fund, 
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before the benefits are paid, is the 
cost of administering the compensa- 
tion. It is no small job to coliect the 
money economically, receiving from 
every business just what it should pay 
under the law; and then to see that the 
people who have a ciaim to that money 
get exactly what they are entitled to 
under the law, and with as little delay 
and inconvenience as possible. 

In workmen’s compensation we 
have found that the costs of admin- 
istration vary between states from 
around 15 to something like 40 per 
cent of what the employer pays in. 
That means a difference of 25¢ on the 
dollar—$25 out of every $100—be- 
tween what injured workers or their 
families get in one state and what they 
get in another. Now if you receive 
$600 for an injury in your state in- 
stead of $850, just because of the 
costs of handling the compensation 
funds, you should be raising some 
questions. 

It is the same with unemployment 
compensation. There are ways and 
ways of collecting the money and turn- 
ing it over to the unemployed worker; 
and the differences may amount to 
thousands and thousands of dollars. 
The best time to inquire into the costs 
of different kinds of administration is 
before you have built up your final 
system. Nobody wants to gyp an 
injured or an unemployed worker; 
but once your administrative ma- 
chinery is set—jelled so to speak— 
it is pretty late to lop off the useless 
things that cost you money. It is like 
changing the plans for a large building 
after the foundations are all laid, or 
like changing the design of a car after 
your fabricating machinery is set up 
in the plant. You are likely to accept 
the expense and inconvenience of the 
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old method for a long time before you 
go to the trouble and expense of tear- 
ing it out and starting over again. 
And the trouble when you come to 
setting up an expensive piece of ad- 
ministrative machinery is that hind- 
sight is often better than foresight. 

But some people may tell you that 
these administrative costs are mostly 
paid by the government anyway, and 
that it can get the employer to do 
some of the work himself. That 
makes no real difference, for the bill 
comes out of production, whoever 
does the paying. The more the gov- 
ernment spends for administering un- 
employment compensation, the higher 
the taxes are going to be and the more 
industry is going to try to keep down 
the payroll tax. And the higher the 
employer’s office expense in complying 
with the unemployment compensation 
law, the more he is going to fight un- 
employment compensation; unless he 
finds a way of taking it out of wages 
or of adding it to prices. So every 
waste penny in administering the law 
is just that much less money for unem- 
ployed workers and for their families. 

This is why it is important to have 
economical, effective administrative 
machinery from the outset. It puts 
the compensation money into the 
workers’ hands where it belongs. It 
commands the respect of people who 
are critical of the law as well as of 
those who believe in it and who want 
it to work. But it is hard to devise 
and to set up the right kind of admin- 
istrative machinery in a new thing 
like unemployment compensation 
when we have no experience any- 
where in this country to go by. How- 
ever, there is plenty of experience in 
other countries. 

We cannot follow their experience 
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blindly, any more than we copy their 
houses or clothing, or their laws. But 
their experience may give us a hint— 
what to avoid or how to save money, 
here or there. If you check over what 
other countries are paying for the ad- 
ministration of their unemployment 
compensation and compare it with 
what we are spending, you can see 
whether we are getting as good re- 
sults for the money as they are. 

However, this is not as easy as it 
looks. For one thing, some people 
figure their administrative expenses 
as a per cent of the total income of 
the compensation fund for any one 
year, while others calculate it in rela- 
tion to the benefits that are paid out. 
Since more money is normally paid 
into the fund each year than is paid 
out, it makes your administrative costs 
look smaller if you figure them in rela- 
tion to the fund’s income. But some 
countries argue that, since the whole 
point in unemployment compensation 
is to pay benefits, it is a fairer test to 
figure the cost of administration in 
proportion to the amount paid out in 
benefits. 

In this connection there is another 
thing to watch. In good times, when 
most people are employed, the total 
paid out in benefits is much smaller 
than it is in a depression when many 
people are laid off. But your admin- 
istrative machinery for collecting the 
funds and for paying the benefits 
should remain about the same from 
year to year. The unemployment com- 
pensation offices should be manned by 
people who know their business; and 
we are rapidly finding out that it takes 
a long time to train such people. You 
cannot let them go in good times and 
expect to have efficient service when a 
depression comes. So the same ad- 
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ministrative expenses for unemploy- 
ment seem heavier in good times, be- 
cause they are actually higher in pro- 
portion to benefits than they are when 
depression and heavy lay-offs increase 
the demand for compensation and the 
total payments for benefits. A good 
system, therefore, costs relatively 
more to administer in prosperity than 
in depression. 

Another thing that complicates a 
comparison of our expenditures for 
administration with those of other 
countries is what they and we class as 
administration. Some countries count 
certain things under administration 
that we do not include, or leave out 
some things which we do include. 
Even so, if we realize that these com- 
parisons are not exact, they can give 
us some standards to judge our own 
performance. 

Take, for example, under the item 
for administration of the German un- 
employment benefits. It covers: (1) 
the cost of running the local, district 
and national offices that check the 
claims to benefits of unemployed and 
of part-time workers and that pay 
those benefits; (2) the cost of running 
the entire public employment service, 
with its local, district and national of- 
fices; (3) the cost of running the en- 
tire vocational guidance service, that 
is located in the employment service 
so as to keep guidance in line with em- 
ployment opportunities; (4) the cost 
of paying the emergency or extended 
unemployment benefits, paid to save 
unemployed workers from having to 
apply for relief after they have ex- 
hausted their claims to regular unem- 
ployment benefits; (5) the cost of 
keeping up the worker’s payments to 
the sickness, invalidity and old age in- 
surance funds while he is receiving un- 
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employment compensation, so as to 
maintain him in good standing in those 
other insurance funds; (6) the cost of 
setting up and of managing special 
work projects designed to promote 
private employment and to maintain 
the unemployed worker’s skill and 
earning capacity (these are not the 
same as their work relief projects) ; 
(7) the administration of certain 
work projects for young people, some- 
thing like some of our C. C. C. work; 
and, finally, (8) the costs of collect- 
ing the payments, or contributions, as 
we call them, to the unemployment 
compensation fund. 

It is obvious that in most cases the 
Germans include a great deal more 
under the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation than we do. We 
should have to add on the entire cost 
of our public employment service, and 
a number of other things, to compare 
our costs of administering unemploy- 
ment compensation with theirs. But 
their figures at least give us some basis 
for comparison. 

In the first ten years of operation 
of their unemployment insurance law, 
from 1927-1937, the administration 
of the services listed above cost the 
Germans 6.9 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures for unemployment compen- 
sation. The administrative dropped 
to 5.2 per cent in 1931, when unem- 
ployment was abnormally high, even 
for the depression. It went up to 9.8 
per cent in 1935, when unemployment 
was dropping and special effort was 
being made to stimulate private em- 
ployment. These were the lowest and 
the highest figures for the decade. 
The system, once firmly established 
has maintained its original form 
and character irrespective of political 
changes. 
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In general, there are several places 
where their administrative machinery 
saves money over ours. The first sav- 
ing comes in their way of calculating 
the payments due from the employer 
and the benefits due to the unemployed 
worker. Instead of computing the ex- 
act percentage of wages that must be 
contributed to the unemployment in- 
surance fund and computing the aver- 
age weekly earnings to determine the 
unemployment benefits, the Germans 
group earnings into a few wage 
classes and set a single amount for the 
contributions and a single amount for 
the benefits for all workers within a 
wage class. 

For example, workers drawing from 
14 to 18 marks a week are classed as 
receiving 16 marks; and their unem- 
ployment benefits are 50 per cent of 
wages. Those receiving 30 to 36 
marks are classed as receiving 33 
marks a week, and their weekly bene- 
fits are 35 per cent of their weekly 
wages. And soon. If there are de- 
pendents, the benefits are higher. 
Workers in the lowest wage class re- 
ceive in benefits 70 per cent of the 
single wage figure for their wage class. 
If they have dependents, benefits may 
be raised to 80 per cent of the class 
wage. Workers of the highest wage 
class get 30 to 60 per cent of the wage 
figure for their class, depending on the 
number of their dependents. These 
figures seem low, but war debts and 
depression have meant low wages; 
and in proportion to wages the unem- 
ployment insurance rates have been 
relatively generous. They compare 
favorably with our top figure of $15 
to $18 a week, or 50 per cent of the 
previous wages, whichever is the 
lower; and with our minimum figure 
of $5 or $10 a week, or 66% per cent 
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of previous average wages, whichever 
is the lesser. Still it has been asserted 
that the inadequacy of benefits—in 
amount and in duration—contributed 
to the despair and unrest that made 
the people readily organizable under 
the banner of revolution. 

The scheme of using a single figure 
for all wages within an interval of 4 
or 5 marks enormously simplifies the 
employer’s task of making up his pay- 
roll list and of calculating what he 
must pay into the fund. It simplifies 
the government’s task of checking the 
employer’s payments and of figuring 
the worker’s benefits. The Germans 
think that a few flat rates give every 
worker at least as much money as he 
would get if his benefits were figured 
as an exact per cent of his previous 
average earnings, calculated to the 
last penny; and probably much more, 
because it is so much simpler to calcu- 
late that it greatly reduces the em- 
ployer’s and the government’s costs of 
computation. 

Simplifying the job of calculating 
contributions and benefits also reduces 
the delay in getting the benefits to the 
worker. It has a further great ad- 
vantage. The worker knows at any 
time exactly what is credited to him 
in the compensation fund. The em- 
ployer is required to itemize on the 
pay envelope the wages paid and the 
payments made on the worker’s behalf 
to the unemployment, sickness, and in- 
validity and old age insurance funds. 
The employer generally carries a stock 
of printed pay envelopes for each 
wage class and puts the worker’s name 
and weekly pay on the correct enve- 
lope. So the worker has his own 
record of his credit with the unem- 
ployment fund. 

Another saving comes from the 
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simplicity in collecting the payments 
into the compensation fund. The 
German employer makes those pay- 
ments for unemployment insurance, 
together with the payments for health 
insurance, in one lump sum. He sends 
in the money to the health insurance 
fund along with the payroll list of the 
employees who are covered by sick- 
ness and by unemployment insurance, 
specifying the type and amount of in- 
surance for each employee. The 
health insurance ofiice—which acts as 
collection agency because it was in 
operation years before the enactment 
of the unemployment insurance law— 
checks over the payments and sends 
to the unemployment insurance office 
its share of the income, together with 
a record of the employees for whom 
the payments are made. For this serv- 
ice it deducts only a small fee to cover 
collection and recording costs. This 
means one collecting system in the gov- 
ernment instead of two; and one set 
of reports for the employer to make 
out, instead of two. It means unified 
and better records. It reduces the 
possibility of evasion in payment to 
the insurance funds, since every claim 
for insurance on account of sickness or 
unemployment is a check on whether 
the employer is making his payments 
to the other fund. It also, almost 
automatically, clears the records and 
prevents duplication between the two 
funds when it comes to paying bene- 
fits. 

This system works so well that the 
question of consolidating the collec- 
tions and the records for all four kinds 
of insurance—unemployment, sick- 
ness, invalidity and old age, and in- 
dustrial injury (what we call work- 
men’s compensation)—has been dis- 
cussed in Germany and has been 
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thoroughly investigated. But the 
trouble is that the German insurance 
system is a mosaic of a number of 
laws, passed from time to time since 
1883. The first sickness and invalid- 
ity and old age insurance laws did little 
more than consolidate into a national 
system a great variety of trade union, 
employers’, fraternal, agricultural and 
local public and private insurance 
schemes and societies. They had to 
make the best of what they had, and 
in spite of enormous effort, that patch 
work system has lasted down to the 
present day. 

Only the sailors’ insurance—which 
was developed relatively late and sep- 
arately from the insurance for other 
workers—has a single insurance ad- 
ministrative set-up which collects in 
a lump sum the payments for work- 
men’s compensation, old age and in- 
validity pensions, health insurance and 
unemployment insurance. This fund 
pays out the benefits for all but un- 
employment insurance. The money it 
collects for unemployment benefits for 
sailors it turns over to the unemploy- 
ment insurance authorities, just as the 
health insurance fund does. 

When we started from scratch, so 
to speak, with our unemployment com- 
pensation and our old age benefits, 
the Germans thought we were lucky— 
until, by setting up two separate and 
completely independent pieces of 
machinery, we copied the very thing 
they had been trying their best to get 
rid of. It is not yet too late for us 
to make the change and to consolidate 
the collections and benefits payments 
for unemployment and for old age, if 
we so desire; but the longer we wait, 
the harder it is going to be. 

In the third place, the German sys- 
tem saves administrative expense over 
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ours because they have nothing like 
our social security numbers. They 
have upward of 20 million people in 
their health and unemployment insur- 
ance systems. They have not been 
seriously troubled by the numbers of 
people with the same name, even 
though people over there do not have 
middle names. Many of their people 
shift about, as ours do. But the Ger- 
mans have found from practical ex- 
perience that the name of the worker, 
his family status, his address, occupa- 
tion and employment record are sufh- 
cient identification in the vast majority 
of cases. Special investigation of 
cases of doubtful identity has been 
made at a fraction of the expense we 
have gone to in giving people social 
security numbers. 

A fourth saving in the German ad- 
ministration is in the close working 
relationship of unemployment insur- 
ance with the employment service and 
also with the health insurance office. 
This working relationship is stipulated 
in the law itself. Their experience is 
that wherever machinery—of account- 
ing and recordkeeping, of interview- 
ing the insured person, and of appeals 
from the decision of the insurance of- 
fice to an impartial, outside referee— 
can be shared, there is a saving in ad- 
ministrative expense to the govern- 
ment and to the employer. There is 
also less wear and tear on the insured 
worker. 

The Germans have also tried, 
through careful selection and training 
of the professional personnel in the 
unemployment insurance offices, to 
keep down administrative expenses 
due to inexperience. The attitude is 
that experiments in the administration 
of a law are costly even when people 
are thoroughly trained in the field. 
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So the civil service is made a career, 
and an honorable one. A young per- 
son goes in with the idea of staying 
and of making his way through merit, 
as in business or a profession. The 
civil service examinations are specifi- 
cally and particularly used to select 
the highest career positions in the gov- 
ernment, and are devised for that kind 
of selection. 

Another administrative saving has 
come through having a unified na- 
tional system of unemployment com- 
pensation. Although when the un- 
employment insurance law was passed 
Germany comprised a number of fed- 
erated states, a national law was set 
up that operated alike in all the states. 
This saved the cost of enacting and 
administering both a national and a 
series of state laws. It eliminated the 
administrative problems that arise 
through differences in set-up or in cov- 
erage, waiting period, amounts of 
benefits, etc., among the states. It 
saved a great deal of bookkeeping. 
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It avoided the problem that arises in 
our country when an unemployed 
worker moves from one state to 
another, or when he works in one state 
and lives in another. At the same 
time the German’s consolidation of 
social insurance was not a step toward 
the nationalization of the government. 
Within the framework of the national 
law there was room for and there 
actually existed wide local differences. 

The trend toward unifying the ad- 
ministration of their compensation for 
loss of earnings due to unemployment 
or to disability, their unified federal 
plan that allowed for local initiative 
and variations, and their wage classes 
with a few flat rates of payments to 
the fund and of benefits, offer sugges- 
tions that may be useful as we seek to 
cut our expenses of administration. 
Since their problems and the back- 
ground of their system are different 
from ours, these are merely sugges- 
tions, most useful, perhaps, if checked 
with the experience of other countries. 


MADONNAS 


Majestically slim and white, she stood; 
A marble hand clasping a marble child. 


No trace 


Was there of pity, no concern for good 


Or bad in men. 
That face! 


Madonna of Cathedrals. 
Simply skill ... 


Of strident color. 


It was not hewn to smile . 


Here, no tone 
and stone! 


Pitifully gay and young, she stood; 
A too pink hand clasping a too pink child. 


No grace 


Of line or form or shade, just storm drenched wood 


Swaying to wind and rain. 


That face! 


Madonna of a wayside shrine. 


It always smiled... 


Heart-beats 


And love and pilgrims at her feet. 


—HELEN L. Lowrey, Commonweal. 








UNITED STATES SENATE RATIFIES FIVE 
I. L. O. TREATIES 


PAUL SCHARRENBERG 


Y the adoption of Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 131, in June, 
1934, the Congress of the 

United States authorized the Presi- 
dent to accept membership for the 
government of the United States of 
America in the International Labor 
Organization. 

United States membership in the 
International Labor Organization 
entailed new opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. As the record will 
show, these opportunities and respon- 
sibilities have not been neglected by 
the American labor movement. 

American labor representatives 
have taken a leading part in the vari- 
ous conferences held under the aus- 
pices of the I. L.O. An American 
trade-unionist, Robert J. Watt is a 
member of the Governing Board of 
the I. L. O., and recently John G. 
Winant, an American with outstand- 
ing progressive views and former 
chairman of the U. S. Social Security 
Board, has been elected Director of 
the I. L. O. 

Four years have passed since our 
country afhliated with the I. L. O., and 
now, for the first time in history, the 
Senate of the United States in a single 
day, on June 13, 1938, has ratified 
five International Labor Conference 
treaties designed to guarantee mini- 
mum labor standards. The five 
treaties were adopted by the special 
maritime session of the International 
Labor Conference held at Geneva, 


Switzerland, in October, 1936. They 
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have been pending in the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United 
States since August 19, 1937. 

Senator Thomas of Utah, as 
Chairman of a special sub-committee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, personally sponsored 
immediate ratification. The Senate, 
without a record vote and without 
opposition from the floor, and with 
scarcely any debate, accepted the 
favorable recommendation of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and ratified the five treaties in behalf 
of the United States. 

The five treaties, or “draft con- 
ventions” as they are called in the 
language of diplomacy, establish 
minimum standards with respect to 
the following: 

Draft convention (No. 53) concern- 
ing the minimum requirements of 
professional capacity for masters and 
officers aboard merchant ships. 

The minimum requirements of this 
treaty are much below established 
requirements on American ships but 
higher than prevailing standards on 
the ships of several nations. This 
treaty will take effect twelve months 
after two member nations have filed 
their ratifications. 


Draft convention (No. 54) concern- 
ing annual holidays with pay for sea- 
men. 

This treaty will become effective 
six months after five member nations, 
each having more than one million 
gross tons of ocean-going merchant 
shipping, shall have filed their ratifi- 
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cation. Minimum requirements are 
a twelve-day annual vacation (exclu- 
sive of Sundays and recognized holi- 
days) with pay and subsistence for 
licensed officers, and nine days for 
the unlicensed personnel. 


Draft convention (No. 55) concern- 
ing the liability of the shipowners in 
case of sickness, injury, or death of 
seamen. 

This treaty takes effect twelve 
months after two member nations 
have filed ratification. Except in one 
instance this treaty does not give 
greater rights to American seamen 
than now provided by law. The ex- 
ception is in Article 5 (1-b) as fol- 
lows: 


Where the sickness or injury re- 
sults in incapacity for work the ship- 
owner shall be liable: 

(b) If the sick or injured person 
has dependents, to pay wages in 
whole or in part as prescribed by 
national laws or regulations from the 
time when he is landed until he has 
been cured or the sickness or inca- 
pacity has been declared of a per- 
manent character. 

Draft convention (No. 57) concern- 
ing hours and manning. 

This treaty consists of 29 articles 
with detailed provisions regarding 
hours of work and manning scales. 
Limitation of space forbids a more 
complete summary. it will suffice to 
say that American law now contains 
standards at least equal or superior 
to those provided in this treaty, ex- 
cept that our law does not limit the 
hours of work in the steward’s and 
purser’s departments. The hours 
and manning treaty will become effec- 
tive when ratified by five countries, 
each possessing more than 1,000,000 
gross tons of ocean-going merchant 
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shipping. While the Government 
delegates of Great Britain and Japan 
voted against this treaty, it was 
strongly supported by the workers 
groups of both those countries. The 
hours and manning treaty was also 
strongly supported by other maritime 
countries such as the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Belgium, whose ship- 
ping approximate 1,000,000 tons. 


Draft convention (No. 58) fixing 
the minimum age for the admission 
of children to employment at sea. 

This treaty provides that minors 
under 15 years of age shall not be 
employed on vessels. American Fed- 
eral law does not contain such mini- 
mum age requirements (except for 
apprentices). As a matter of fact, 
however, the generally prevailing 
minimum age for employment on 
American ships is 18 years. There- 
fore, it would seem desirable to elimi- 
nate the employment of minors under 
fifteen years of age from the vessels 
of our competitors. 

The only “draft convention” 
adopted at the special maritime ses- 
sion of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in October, 1936, and not 
yet reported by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, relates to sick- 
ness insurance for seamen. This 
treaty was held in committee for 
further study because legislation pro- 
viding sickness insurance has not 
made much progress in the United 
States. 

In addition to the six before- 
mentioned “draft conventions” the 
Geneva maritime conference also 
adopted two recommendations for 
submission to the member nations of 
the I. L. O., as follows: 

Recommendation No. 48 concerns 
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the promotion of Seamen’s Welfare 
in Ports. 

Recommendation No. 49 concerns 
hours of work and manning in the 
coastwise trade. 

These recommendations do not re- 
quire ratification. However, the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions did give consideration to these 
recommendations and upon sugges- 
tion of Senator Thomas the Recom- 
mendation regarding Seamen’s Wel- 
fare in Ports was ordered printed 
in the Congressional Record and re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce for further attention. 

The United States was represented 
at the special maritime session of the 
International Labor Organization by 
two Government delegates, Robert 
W. Bruere and Charles W. Sanders; 
by an employers’ delegate, R. C. Lee; 
and by a workers’ delegate, Paul 
Scharrenberg. Those representatives 
were supported by a group of ad- 
visers. 

The official report of the Amer- 
ican Government delegates, written 
upon return to the United States, re- 
ferred to the desirability of ‘“‘equaliz- 





ing operating costs on merchant ves- 
sels in the competitive international 
trade,” and added that “it was the 
unanimous judgment of the American 
delegation that if promptly ratified 
by the requisite number of member 
states to make them effective, the 
conventions will go far to equalize 
operating costs as between American 
sea-going merchant vessels and the 
vessels of America’s principal mari- 
time competitors.” The delegates 
also pointed out that the American 
representatives endeavored persist- 
ently “to raise international stand- 
ards, particularly of hours and man- 
ning, to the level of American law 
and practice.” 

There was unanimous agreement 
among all interested parties in the 
Capitol that American ratification of 
these treaties should be a great stimu- 
lant in inducing other maritime na- 
tions to do likewise. 

Needless to say, the American 
Federation of Labor through its 
Legislative Committee gave active 
support to the treaties and presented 
convincing arguments for their 
prompt ratification. 

















LET THEM WORK! 


HERBERT MAYNARD DIAMOND 
Professor of Economics, Lehigh University 


rity Act is the most comprehen- 
sive social welfare measure ever 
enacted by any country in a single 
legislative step. The social insurance 
systems of a number of European 
countries are more complete and of 
longer standing, but these systems 
were slowly evolved over a long pe- 
riod of years. We have endeavored 
to catch up with them in a single for- 
ward leap. Necessarily then the So- 
cial Security law is tentative, experi- 
mental, and incomplete. As such it 
is subject to improvement, amend- 
ment, and modification along lines 
indicated by practical experience to 
be desirable. Much public misunder- 
standing of the situation arises from 
the fact that controversy about the 
Act is largely over detail; few, if any, 
of its critics would advocate its repeal. 
About the magnitude of the social 
problems of unemployment and old 
age, with which the act primarily pro- 
poses to cope, no doubt anywhere pre- 
vails. We no longer debate the neces- 
sity for an orderly and systematic 
program which will insure a minimum 
of income for those thus deprived of 
a livelihood. So vast are these prob- 
lems, and so complex their character 
that any legislative effort to meet 
them at one stroke is almost certain 
to be imperfect and to contain provi- 
sions of dubious wisdom and of ques- 
tionable practicability. For example, 
the failure of the Act to establish a 
uniform national system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the provision for 
a dangerously large old-age reserve 
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account are features which have been 
severely condemned by many critics 
who themselves are staunch advocates 
of the Security program. 

Offhand, one would be inclined to 
the view that the old age problem 
is relatively simple. Statistically we 
recognize that with a declining birth 
rate.the number of the aged amongst 
us is proportionally increasing. Socio- 
logically we perceive that our earlier 
reliance upon the family itself for the 
care of its own aged no longer re- 
mains practicable or just. Economi- 
cally we acknowledge, perhaps des- 
paringly, because of the size of the 
load, that simple humanity and com- 
mon intelligence dictate the burden be 
borne, in part at least, by society as 
a whole. So simple as these are the 
fundamentals of the old age issue. 

But our confusion in these days of 
uncertainty is so great, over what ap- 
pears at times to be a hopeless en- 
deavor to restore a semblance of sta- 
bility to an unstable and harassed 
world, that the old-age problem has 
become involved with other and fre- 
quently non - relevant issues. The 
grand illustration of such confusion 
of thought is to be found in the Town- 
send program. For here, at one 
stroke, a solution of the old age prob- 
lem is to be attained along with the re- 
distribution of wealth, sustained mass 
purchasing power, and assured per- 
petual prosperity. Would that it 
might be so! Unhappily national 


bankruptcy alone could follow upon 


*See “Ten Million Old Folks” by the author— 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, June 1934. 
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a transfer of half the national income 
to that group which had contributed 
least of all to its production. Cer- 
tainly, in the light of this monumental 
absurdity, which not so long ago man- 
aged to obtain a not inconsiderable 
public following, whatever complica- 
tion of issues has crept into the Secu- 
rity Act is not only pardonable but 
explicable as well. The issues are 
confusing and the times are in con- 
fusion. 

The Security Act in its provisions 
for the aged has established two sys- 
tems. One is wholly federal, the 
other is a joint federal-state system. 
The joint system provides simply for 
old age gratuities which are by way 
of being a charity for those aged for 
whom need and lack of relatives able 
to care for them must be demon- 
strated. Clearly this arrangement is 
aimed at the relief of the unemploy- 
able. The federal system is along the 
lines of an insurance program calling 
for contributions from both workers 
and employers, thus creating accumu- 
lations out of which workers are to 
receive monthly pensions at age sixty- 
five. Such payments will begin in 
1942. This latter program is new in 
the United States, and in certain im- 
portant particulars it differs rather 
markedly from similar legislation en- 
acted many years before by other 
countries. 


The enterprise is tremendous; it 


involves upwards of thirty million 
persons, records of whose employ- 
ment and earnings over the years to 
age sixty-five must be constantly main- 
tained. Out of the funds jointly con- 
tributed by workers and employers 
persons reaching the age of sixty-five 
are to receive monthly payments in 
amounts varying with the amounts 
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they have earned and the length of 
the period during which their con- 
tributions have been paid in. In this 
feature the provisions of the Security 
Act depart somewhat from the old 
age insurance programs of the Euro- 
pean countries where the scale of al- 
lowances is calculated upon a less in- 
dividualized basis. The plan will not 
go into full effect until 1942 and the 
payroll contributions will not reach 
their maximum of three percent each 
until 1949. 

Monthly payments to workers over 
sixty-five years of age are to be con- 
ditioned upon what appears to be an 
unnecessary and undesirable cessation 
of labor. Allowances are not te be 
granted to those over sixty-five who 
continue their regular employment. 
It has been remarked by other ob- 
servers that this is a departure from 
the practice of other countries in 
which elderly workers are permitted 
to work for what they can earn after 
they have reached the pension age and 
are receiving their allowances. 

Three arguments may be offered to 
justify the imposition of this condi- 
tion upon the aged annuitant. One 
appears to justify a petty chiselling 
unworthy of a great movement em- 
barked upon a noble and humane en- 
terprise. The remaining two are con- 
tentions which analysis reveals to be 
based upon mistaken theories and ill- 
considered facts. 

Quite obviously to the extent that 
older persons remain at work and are 
thus debarred from receiving monthly 
allowances the funds of the system 
will be conserved and will not be paid 
out in as great amounts as would be 
the case were these payments to begin 
at sixty-five whether the individual 
quit work or not. The scale of pay- 
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ments in the first few years will nat- 
urally be low; during the next decade 
very small amounts will have been paid 
in for persons who reach the age of 
sixty-five duringthatperiod. Andthere 
will always be a large group whose 
earnings are so low and irregular that 
even after many years of contribution 
the benefits they may expect to receive 
at sixty-five will be low. Such persons 
will hesitate to quit work to accept 
a sum as a benefit much smaller than 
that which they are capable of earn- 
ing, that is so long as their earning 
power remains unimpaired. In cases 
where this occurs the amounts thus 
not paid out will be accumulated in 
the general funds. There appears to 
be in this provision not only a willing- 
ness to deny such older workers a 
small modicum of extra comfort and 
security which the receipt of these 
small amounts in addition to earnings 
might provide, but also, no matter the 
‘ size of the benefit, something of a 
contractual violation. Payments will 
have been made by these workers and 
for them by their employers in the 
stipulated amounts for the stipulated 
period of years. Had they entered 
into a similar arrangement with a 
private insurance company no con- 
dition would be set upon their receipt 
of their monthly payment at the ex- 
piration of the period of contribution. 

Outside the saving thus contem- 
plated in this dollar-pinching provi- 
sion two other arguments are pre- 
sented to justify what now appears 
to be a peculiar stipulation for the 
receipt of old age benefits. The first 
of these is based upon a mistaken 
view of the problem of unemployment 
and upon a misunderstanding of the 
sources of national wealth and pro- 
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ductivity. The argument runs that to 
the extent older people quit their jobs 
places are then available for other 
persons. Speaking broadly we may 
remark that so long as any individual 
is willing and able to make a produc- 
tive contribution society is so much 
the richer. But to speak more speci- 
fically it is by no means certain that 
when an individual of sixty-five quits 
work that a job is thereby created 
for someone else. Factors such as 
loyalty, experience, pride, and others 
enter in here which never can be fig- 
ured into statistical enumerations. 
The picture of old men dropping out 
and younger men coming into indus- 
try is well enough and represents what 
in the long run happens, but that pro- 
cess is spontaneous, slowly working 
and largely imperceptible; it cannot 
be artifically stimulated except at the 
price of unnatural and undesirable 
dislocations. And here we observe 
that the law is trying to have it both 
ways, which is always a good trick 
if you can do it! On the one hand, 
the provision is designed to keep peo- 
ple at work to save money for the old 
age system, and on the other to force 
people to quit work (to get their pen- 
sions) so as to make jobs for others. 
We may rightfully wonder just what 
this provision actually provides. 
Furthermore the fact might be sta- 
tistically demonstrated that we are 
likely before long to be strongly in 
need of this older labor. With a de- 
clining birth rate and an immigration 
so drastically restricted as to be neg- 
ligible we are deprived for the im- 
mediate future of that lush supply of 
fresh young labor, native and foreign, 
upon which American industry has 
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built its development.? Hence so long 
as men retain their skill, health, and 
joy in work we may perhaps be re- 
quired to hold them in harness. No 
law should hold out to them oppor- 
tunity to continue work only at the 
expense of the benefit of what they 
have accumulated. If asa result they 
are better off than ever before in their 
lives, who are we to dispute their long 
established claim? At best their dual 
income can not be for long. 

Finally, we are told that there is 
danger to the wages structure in the 
competition of these oldsters who re- 
ceive a government allowance. The 
argument runs that the old man who 
has a pension will work for less be- 
cause he receives funds from other 
sources. This appears to be a dubi- 
ous claim from whatever angle it is 
examined. In the first instance, as 
above noted, the scale of pensions is 
likely for many years and for most of 
the poorly paid workers always to be 
so very low as not appreciably to af- 
fect the wages situation at all. Cur- 
sory examination of the tables of ex- 
pected benefits will at once reveal the 
truth of this remark. Again, such 
older workers are fairly certain to 
know the value of their services in 
terms of their own productivity. 
Many unions, for example, permit an 
older member to work for what he 
can get. Such labor organizations 
do not conceive that the union scales 
are endangered thereby. The case, 
of course, is not precisely comparable 
but it is equivalent in terms of com- 
petition. It does not follow that the 
annuitant who receives a benefit of 
twenty dollars a month will therefore 


*See Aging America and the Labor Market, 
by the author—AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, May 


1933. 
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work for twenty dollars less than he 
would otherwise receive or expect. 
He will work for what his services 
are worth. The numerical aspects 
of this situation are also such as to 
make this wages argument quite in- 
valid. These older pensioners who 
continue work will be relatively few, 
a large number of the aged will have 
been forced out of industry by rea- 
son of ill-health, inefficiency, and 
other causes. Those who continue 
work will be scattered over the coun- 
try as a whole and over many occupa- 
tions and industries. Their influence 
upon wages is certain for this reason 
to be imperceptible. 

We may well inquire also as to the 
administration of this provision of 
the Security Act. Is it to be necessary 
for officials constantly to check up up- 
on the beneficiaries to make sure that 
after a month of two they have not 
returned to their old employment? 
Evasion and subterfuge are sure to 
follow in cases where employers des- 
perately need experienced help and 
where the older person would like to 
pick up extra money for doing what 
he enjoys doing. In fact, a willingness 
to work for less than regular wages 
may be suggested more by the neces- 
sity for tacit connivance than by the 
willingness of the pensioner to work 
for less than his services are worth. 
Probably it will prove to be a far more 
workable arrangement to permit the 
worker to continue employment than 
to snoop around subsequent to his 
receipt of benefit to make sure he is 
not back on the job again. This may 
eventuate as a thoroughly distasteful 
and none too dignified aspect of the 
administration of the Security Act. 
A law that interferes with the con- 
tinuation of life long habits of indus- 
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try and toil is certain to invite its own 
violation. 

Hence, however we analyze this 
provision of the Security Act, which 
calls for the aged beneficiary’s with- 
drawal from his regular work, we find 
it indefensible and economically and 
socially undesirable. To the extent 
that it would check withdrawals of 
funds from the government the policy 
is both unworthy and niggardly. The 
effect of the provision upon general 
conditions of employment is likely to 
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be of no importance, and if of any im- 
portance might deprive us of an ex- 
perienced supply of necessary labor. 
But the policies just stated are virtu- 
ally contradictory as we have indi- 
cated above. Finally, the alleged in- 
fluence on wages of paying benefits 
to those who continue work we have 
discovered to be quite undemonstra- 
ble. We shall be better off, save our- 
selves many perplexities, and relieve 
our elders of a cruel choice if we 
merely continue to let them work. 


THERE ARE SO FEW 


There are so few to whom the heart may go 
Without a barrier, with no pretense— 
With no apology, without a qualm 

Of hesistance, and with no veiled defense. 


Guard well these few! Make richer yet the soil 
For sacred flowers blossom shortly there— 
Yet stake no claim, let be no hint of bars, 

But only freedom, sunlight, and sweet air. 


And if your lonely hours have need of these 
And all be absent, let your grieving know 

A valiant silence since at last and best 

There are so few to whom the heart may go! 


—Vircinia Scott Miner, Spirit. 











BEGINNERS GUIDE TO COOPERATION 
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N a recent study of cooperation? 
Jacob Baker approaches his sub- 
ject from the angle of business. 

Cooperation is fundamentally, as he 
says, an economic undertaking. The 
social movement succeeds in propor- 
tion as the business on which it rests 
is soundly and ably conducted. 

It was Jacob Baker, as the reader 
probably recalls, who headed the in- 
quiry commission of six persons sent 
by the President in 1936 to study co- 
operation in European countries. 
They were told to report on its extent 
and character, its social aspects, and 
its relationship to both competitive 
business and public ownership in each 
country visited. From the Commis- 
sion’s report it was hoped we in the 
United States might gain a clearer 
understanding of this thing called co- 
operation as it exists elsewhere, and 
consequently might make a better job 
of attempts to apply its principles in 
our Own country. 

The Commission’s roving quest 
took it to ten countries, including 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland and Switzerland. Its 
final report of 320 pages presenting 
a large body of facts was reviewed in 
the January, 1938, issue of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIsST. The facts 
therefore need no repetition here. 
Our concern is to examine the mean- 
ing of the facts and see what if any 
bearing the conclusions may have on 
cooperation in the United States. 
These are matters of personal opin- 


1 Cooperative Enterprise. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1937. 266 pages. $2.00. 


ion. In “Cooperative Enterprise” we 
find Jacob Baker’s opinion expressed. 


Place of Cooperative Method 


Passing over the sketchy historical 
part of the book, we come on page 
forty-five to the keynote of Baker’s 
interpretation of the facts. “What,” 
he asks, “is the place of the coopera- 
tive method? Is it” (as claimed by 
some enthusiasts) “applicable to all 
organized economic activities of hu- 
man society? Can it completely dis- 
place private business enterprise? 
Can it take over all the economic ac- 
tivities now carried on by govern- 
mental agencies?” In the author’s 
opinion—which is the initial premise 
of the whole book—the economic ac- 
tivities of society will be carried on in 
future not by one form of enterprise 
but by several forms. Private enter- 
prise, public enterprise, and coopera- 
tive enterprise all three will simulta- 
neously occupy each its own “legiti- 
mate field.” 


1. Private enterprise will be volun- 
tarily undertaken in lines of business 
where the lure of large possible profit 
tempts individuals to assume risk of 
large possible loss. 

2. Public enterprise will undertake 
and carry on whatever economic ac- 
tivities the public interest impera- 
tively commands, regardless of risk 
or even the practical certainty of loss. 

3. Voluntary cooperative enter- 

rise will undertake lines of business 
in which large and relatively inelastic 
demand reduces risk to the minimum, 
hence individuals deem it personally 
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advantageous to unite for group buy- 
ing or selling. 


Scope of Cooperation 


If cooperative enterprise is to be 
only one of three “legitimate fields,” 
the outside bounds of which will be 
determined by fear of risk, what does 
Baker take to be its maximum future 
scope? Aside from descriptions here 
and there indicative that its present 
scope in Europe varies considerably 
as between different countries and dif- 
ferent parts of the same country, the 
author gives us only slight clues from 
which to infer his view. On page 105 
he alludes to the expressed hope of 
the huge London Cooperative Society 
that some day it may provide its mem- 
bers with every service required by 
human beings from birth to death. On 
this he comments, “No cooperative 
society has yet achieved that objec- 
tive. So far new human needs appear 
to be discovered and served, or ex- 
ploited, by private enterprise more 
rapidly than cooperatives can be or- 
ganized to meet old ones.” On page 
166 he goes further. Characterizing 
cooperative enterprise in relation to 
private enterprise, it is, he says, “at 
one and the same time a competitor 
of, a check on, a partial substitute 
for, and a supplement and aid to pri- 
vate business enterprise.” The fore- 
going four-fold relationship strikes 
the writer as fairly epitomizing 
Baker’s attempt to summarize and in- 
terpret the voluminous facts reported 
by the Commission. 

However prosaic this conception in 
contrast with the glowing visions of 
the Webbs in ‘‘The Cooperative 
Commonwealth” and of Warbasse in 
‘‘Cooperative Democracy,” it is 
nevertheless entitled to respectful 
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consideration because based on what 
was probably the most extensive in- 
quiry into cooperation ever made up 
in the year 1936. 


Competitor of Private Enterprise 


The color tone in Baker’s depiction 
of European cooperation accords 
with this conception. In the chapter, 
“The Experience of Cooperation,” 
he gives high light successes their due 
place and no more; the soberly typi- 
cal dominates. Side by side, for ex- 
ample, with the inspiring metropoli- 
tan cooperative store system in Basle, 
Switzerland, the author cites the mod- 
est but more typical creamery, store, 
and mill of Drinagh, Ireland. Their 
respective annual turnovers are $17,- 
000,000 and $600,000, yet, on these 
widely different levels both are suc- 
cessfully competing with private en- 
terprise. Both operate on the same 
principle as characterizes cooperative 
Denmark, namely, quality. Basle has 
built up a great milk plant rated the 
best in Europe. Drinagh finds that 
“really first class chickens are as easy 
to rear as mongrels.” 

In the chapter “The Cooperative 
Yardstick,” Baker describes ex- 
amples of cooperation in Sweden. 
They are not merely competitors of 
private enterprise. They play the far 
more significant part of checks on 
monopolistic private enterprise. They 
serve their members on the one hand 
with better quality goods at competi- 
tive prices; they benefit every Swedish 
consumer on the other hand by fore- 
ing large reductions in the price of 
goods which were formerly monopo- 
lized. Short though their history has 
been, thé cooperatives of Sweden 
have already broken monopoly in the 
following daily necessities: binder 
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twine, fertilizer, flour, bread, oat- 
meal, salt, sugar, soap, margarine, 
matches, electric light bulbs, galoshes, 
and rayon. 


Supplement to Private Enterprise 


The outstanding area in which co- 
operative enterprise has been pretty 
successful in nosing out private busi- 
ness is the grocery trade. Even here, 
however, and in the numerous other 
areas including insurance, banking 
and investment, European coopera- 
tion is regarded by Baker as a supple- 
ment and aid to private enterprise. 
This conclusion is based on two ob- 
servations. First, cooperative influ- 
ence on private merchandizing has 
been to spur it to greater effective- 
ness. In the second place the con- 
servatism of cooperatives in both rais- 
ing and cutting prices has made them 
an important factor in keeping prices 
stable. ‘The metropolitan coopera- 
tives in London, for instance, have 
standardized both the loaf and the 
price of bread. 

Despite his self-imposed restraint 
the author, glancing over the ninety 
years’ development of European co- 
operation since its humble start at 
Rochdale, pronounces it “one of the 
big business institutions in these Euro- 
pean countries” which has “generally 
brought the benefits of stabilization 
of the national economy, of an influ- 
ential check on monopoly, and of a 
broadening of purchasing power” 
(through forcing down prices in some 
countries, and through returning divi- 
dends to members proportional to 
their purchases). 


Cooperation in America 


And now how about cooperation in 
our own country? Baker wastes no 
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time considering whether it should be 
here. It emphatically is here even 
though on a much smaller scale than 
in Europe. American cooperative ac- 
tivities are chiefly in the form of 
marketing societies, true, but “con- 
sumer cooperative enterprise has mul- 
tiplied five fold between 1931 and 
1936.” Both forms may be expected 
to move forward, he thinks, “perhaps 
at an increasing tempo of advance.” 

It is in effect a sort of guide book 
the author has produced for Ameri- 
can beginners in cooperation. The 
well known Rochdale principles are 
rehearsed: one-man one-vote, cash 
trading, etc. Baker then distinguishes 
three types of organization: farmers’ 
cooperatives, consumers’ coopera- 
tives and workers’ productive coop- 
eratives. He describes the various 
stages of cooperative going concerns, 
beginning with numerous local units, 
up through local amalgamations, re- 
gional federations, national whole- 
sale and promotional bodies to the 
peak of the pyramid— international 
organization—two examples of which 
are the joint wholesale of the Scandi- 
navian cooperatives and the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance with 
headquarters in London. 

Baker sketches the leading direc- 
tions of cooperative activity: retail 
merchandizing, savings banking, in- 
surance, recreation and health serv- 
ices, laundry and funeral facilities, 
housing, power distribution. He then 
takes up the question how to carry on 
these activities so that cooperative 
business—the foundation of the co- 
operative social movement—shall be 
made a success. 

1. He emphasizes first of all that 
cooperative goods must be merchan- 
dized “simply, promptly, efficiently, 
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and on standardized levels.—Stan- 
dardized quality is fundamental.” 

2. The manufacturing and proc- 
essing done by cooperatives must at 
least equal those of the best compet- 
ing plants under private enterprise. 
Cooperatives have the advantage of 
relatively stable demand, therefore 
they can plan for stable operation. 

3. Costs are important. Successful 
cooperatives contrive to keep three 
elements of cost notably below those 
of their competitors. 

a. Unit cost of operation and 
distribution is less because, due to 
the efforts not only of clerks but of 
members, the turnover per clerk is 
made to exceed that of clerks in 
private stores. 

b. The cost of fixed and operat- 
ing capital is less, because capital 
funds are secured almost exclu- 
sively from members at an ex- 
tremely low interest charge. 

c. The cost of management is 
less; executives are modestly paid 
considering the amount of business 
done, and management committees 
are for the most part unpaid. 

4. The author very much stresses 
the importance of complete and easily 
understood annual reports. Members 
should be very fully informed as to 
the results of their own business—its 
shortcomings as well as successes. 
They should clearly see what propor- 
tion of the total annual turnover is 
returned to them at the close of the 
year as a patronage refund. 

5. While as a rule cash payments 
are expected from individual mem- 
bers by the local cooperatives, and 
from the member societies by the 
wholesale, nevertheless business 
credit has an important place; resort 
to its use by a young cooperative 
makes for more rapid growth than 
would otherwise be possible. It may 
ordinarily be secured from commer- 
cial banks, 
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6. Violent seasonal fashion changes 
have thus far been avoided by coop- 
erative stores. The best stores, how- 
ever, pay increasing attention to mod- 
ernistic packaging and other style fac- 
tors of merchandizing, also to mod- 
ernistic store appearance. 

7. The problem of taxation, if and 
when American cooperatives meet it, 
will relate to undistributed savings. 
The author, however, does not make 
clear his view as to how it should be 
dealt with. 

8. Baker emphasizes that it takes 
time and plenty of it to build up co- 
operative capital from the three 
sources available: membership 
shares, loans from members and re- 
serve funds. Eventually, however, 
well-run cooperatives will attain great 
financial strength, so great indeed as 
to risk a condition of capital “gigant- 
ism’’ (reviewer’s term). 


Peril of Capital “Gigantism” 


Capital “gigantism” is the main 
peril of successful cooperatives. The 
author discusses it under the less 
alarming title ‘‘Use of Money.” 
These are the facts as he gives them. 

The British local and wholesale so- 
cieties have accumulated altogether 
about $700,000,000 of share and 
loan capital. Of this huge total only 
some $100,000,000, or approx- 
imately 15 per cent, is actively in- 
vested in the cooperative enterprise 
itself. The remaining $600,000,000 
has been put into one form or other 
of non-cooperative investment. 

This in the reviewer’s opinion is 
the best part of the book, because 
here Baker rises above mere descrip- 
tion or orthodox interpretation of the 
facts to something like critical exami- 
nation of the facts. 

Obviously the entire share and loan 
capital amounting to $700,000,000 
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belongs to the seven and a half mil- 
lion members. Every dollar of it, 
comments the author, could be paid 
out to them if on the one hand inven- 
tories were reduced by $100,000,000 
and on the other hand $600,000,000 
were withdrawn from non-coopera- 
tive investments. He points further- 
more to the striking fact that the 
$100,000,000 in active cooperative 
use is only one-sixth of the total co- 
operative investment, the other 
$500,000,000 consisting in either 
debt-free plant or interest-free re- 
serves—in other words “social capi- 
tal”, as the Swiss call it, a windfall to 
be passed on to the next generation 
of cooperators. 

How has this capital “gigantism” 
come about? Baker attributes it 
mainly to two practices of British co- 
operators. 

a. The policy of charging off de- 
preciation of plant long before the 
plant has depreciated. 

b. The policy of building up re- 
serves as rapidly as possible. Re- 
serves, he reminds us, are accumu- 
lated at the expense of patronage re- 


funds. 


Add to these two factors the wide- 
spread member habit of leaving pat- 
ronage refunds on deposit and we can 
see how back-log cooperative re- 
sources have automatically swelled to 
such proportions that the open-mar- 
ket borrowing power of British co- 
operatives, when they choose to ex- 
ercise it, is as gilt-edged as that of 
municipalities. 

It is possible that many British co- 
operative members are aware of this 
capital “gigantism” and approve of 
it. They may like the sound of it, or 
they may wish to hand on an enor- 
mous amount of “social capital” to 
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the following generation of coopera- 
tors. Either motive may suffice to 
make them cheerfully stint their in- 
dividual consumption in order to pro- 
mote collective thrift. Neither mo- 
tive may prove effective, however, in 
this country. Suppose American co- 
operators should prefer, for the sake 
of maximizing their own individual 
consumption, to get back as patron- 
age refund the larger part of savings 
effected by their cooperatives. They 
should in that case have a pretty clear 
notion of the minimum financial basis 
on which cooperatives enterprise in- 
cluding a central wholesale can be ef- 
ficiently operated. On this point the 
author has gathered evidence in 
Europe to the effect that all necessary 
plant and equipment need not exceed 
in value 25 or 30 per cent of total an- 
nual sales. The proportion may be 
lower for local societies especially 
those not engaged in production. It 
must be higher for central wholesales, 
particularly if engaged in manufac- 
turing. Cooperatives making their 
calculations on the foregoing basis, 
says Baker, may not only operate ef- 
ficiently but may also make their plant 
and equipment debt-free in twenty 
years if they will regularly set aside 
to reserve approximately 2 per cent 
of gross sales. 

The book as a whole is not for the 
reader who is looking for a critical 
scrutiny of the rather Topsy-like 
growth of cooperation abroad. As a 
guide for American beginners in co- 
operation, however, it is of real value 
for the two reasons brought out in 
this review. First, it is based on 
extraordinarily wide observation 
abroad; secondly, it sticks to realism. 
Furthermore, it is a decidedly read- 
able book. 











APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS ON 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Supplementary Job 


Pennsylvania. B-44-3-C-I. A de- 
cision by the Appeal Board of Penn- 
sylvania in this case involves issues 
fundamental in social security. In 
this case the worker had regular em- 
ployment on a railroad earning ap- 
proximately $1280 annually. He had 
also been elected tax collector for his 
borough and received commissions on 
taxes collected amounting to approxi- 
mately $350-400 per year. Obviously 
tax collecting was subsidiary to his 
employment on the railroad. When 
the man lost his railroad job he regis- 
tered for unemployment compensa- 
tion which was denied on the ground 
that he was not totally unemployed. 
The man contended that he had been 
in an insured industry and contribu- 
tions had been made on his wages 
which gave him a legal right to com- 
pensation. He felt that the fact he 
had a supplementary job did not affect 
his equity under the unemployment 
compensation law. He appealed to 
the Board of Review. 

The question involved in this case 
substantially is as follows: Can an 
employee who has lost his employ- 
ment in an occupation covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation Law, 
and is otherwise eligible for benefits, 
be awarded such benefits while hold- 
ing another position which occupation 
is obviously only supplementary to his 
principal income-producing employ- 
ment ? 

Under the section of the law en- 
titled “‘Qualifications Required to Se- 
cure Compensation,” the following 
wording is found: “Compensation 
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shall be payable to any employee who 
is or becomes totally unemployed on 
or after January first, one thousand 
nine hundred thirty-eight. . . .” 
The term “Total Unemployment” is 
defined in Section 4 (s) as meaning 
that an employee during a particular 
week has had no work for which 
wages are payable to him.” The 
term “‘wages” as defined in Section 
4 (u) as meaning “all remuneration 
for employment, including the cash 
value of all remuneration paid in any 
medium other than cash.” 

In the case in question the claimant 
performed service for the state—or 
a political subdivision thereof—which 
is not covered by the unemployment 
compensation law, for which he re- 
ceived a percentage of fees which he 
collected. The Board was concerned 
therefore with determining whether 
claimant was totally unemployed with- 
in the meaning of the Act (since his 
supplementary income was derived 
from service not covered by the Act). 
The Board of Review stated that “a 
strict literal construction of the Act 
seems to justify the conclusion that a 
worker is totally unemployed within 
the meaning of Section 401 of the Act 
although at the time he is employed 
for wages in employment not covered 
by the Act.” The Board held that 
the definition of “totally unemployed” 
was not subject to the limitations writ- 
ten into the Act for total unemploy- 
ment and also held the Legislature 
did not intend a strict construction of 
the law. The Board held the analogy 
between unemployment compensation 
and private insurance was limited, and 
concluded that a worker is not totally 
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unemployed within the meaning of the 
Act who is engaged in work or service 
from which he derives substantial re- 
muneration or compensation and can 
be denied benefits. In this case the 
duties devolving upon claimant in 
connection with his work of collecting 
taxes, reporting thereon, etc., were 
deemed not to render him totally un- 
employed. He was, therefore, found 
by the Board to be ineligible for un- 
employment benefits. Although the 
Board in laying the basis for its con- 
clusion assumes substantial income, it 
was not held that the amount of in- 
come received was a deciding factor 
in this case but rather that claimant 
was engaged in duties which rendered 
him partially unemployed during the 
period for which he claimed unem- 
ployment benefits by reason of his un- 
employment in his regular occupation. 
Although the Board held that the law 
was concerned only with covered em- 
ployment and technically the claimant 
was eligible for benefits, it pointed 
out that this procedure would violate 
the purposes of the Act. The Board 
therefore sought a “reasonable and 
liberal” construction of the Act and 
held that a worker with a supplemen- 
tary income from a job not covered by 
the law was not unemployed when he 
lost his job on which he depended for 
an income, even though he was eligible 
under the provisions of the law. 

Just how far the Board of Review 
of Pennsylvania would go in develop- 
ing a rule of reason with regard to 
rights under unemployment compen- 
sation is unpredictable, but this deci- 
sion indicates need for defining the 
rights of those with supplementary 
jobs. 

Great Britain dealt with this prob- 
lem in their law. The amount of com- 
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pensation receivable for such supple- 
mentary service without exclusion 
from benefits is stipulated in the law 
and very definite provision is made 
for subsidiary occupations which are 
defined as occupations which could 
be followed by claimant in addition 
to his usual employment; could be fol- 
lowed ordinarily in addition to usual 
employment; could be ordinarily fol- 
lowed outside the ordinary working 
hours of his usual employment; and 
remuneration therefor must not ex- 
ceed a stipulated daily average. 
“Usual employment” has received a 
generous interpretation. Obviously 
experience in administering unemploy- 
ment compensation in Great Britain 
has indicated the need for such broad 
interpretations and coverage. We 
could well profit by the experience of 
another nation. 

The section of the British Law per- 
taining to this matter is as follows: 

(5) For the purposes of this Act 
an insured contributor shall not be 
deemed to be unemployed on any day 
on which he is following any occupa- 
tion from which he derives any re- 
muneration or profit, unless— 

(a) that occupation could ordi- 
narily have been followed by 
him in addition to his usual 
employment and outside the 
ordinary working hours of 
that employment; and 
the remuneration or profit re- 
ceived therefrom in respect of 
that day does not exceed three 
shillings and fourpence, or 
where the remuneration or 
profit is payable or is earned 
in respect of a period longer 
than a day, the remuneration 
or profit does not on the daily 
average exceed that amount. 


(b) 
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There has recently been rendered 
in the State of Alabama a decision 
affecting eligibility of unemployed 
workers who perform agricultural la- 
bor which is supplemental to or per- 
formed in lieu of their usual occupa- 
tion but for which no pay is received. 
The decision is of far-reaching impor- 
tance to those persons who lose their 
jobs and return to farms where they 
do not receive pay for their services 
but do get their meals and lodging 
free and whose work is temporary 
until regular employment can be ob- 
tained. Such persons will not be de- 
nied benefits under the unemployment 
compensation law according to the 
ruling of the General Counsel of the 
Alabama Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission. 

The decision should encourage the 
back-to-the-farm movement for per- 
sons without jobs in cities and towns 
who have not returned to farms be- 
cause of fear that they will be un- 
able to collect unemployment benefits. 
This ruling holds that proceeds from 
vegetables grown in a garden which 
has never been the main source of a 
person’s income will not be considered 
“net earnings from self employment” 
and services in such a garden will not 
be classed as ‘‘wage earning services” 
or “pay for personal services.” Work 
done on a farm owned by a member 
of a person’s family will not be classed 
as ‘‘wage earning services” if no reg- 
ular wages are collected but board 
and lodging are accepted and if the 
unemployed person would receive his 
meals and lodging free, by reason of 
kinship, if no work was performed 
and if the work is temporary and is 
only done until regular employment 
can be obtained. 

However, persons who accept per- 
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manent farm employment and per- 
form substantially all work customa- 
rily done by farm hands will not be 
eligible in any week in which they 
work full time nor will persons be 
allowed benefits who work a farm 
on a share basis, performing all duties 
of other farmers and who spend a sub- 
stantial part of their time in doing this 
work for any week in which they work 
a full week. 

This decision would seem to make 
it clear that supplemental work of 
any nature would likewise not be con- 
sidered as rendering an unemployed 
worker, otherwise eligible to benefits, 
ineligible for unemployment compen- 
sation. 

I commend the implications of the 
above and other vital decisions of 
Appeal Boards to thoughtful con- 
sideration with a view to the enact- 
ment of amendments where needed 
to afford full protection to those 
whom the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Law was designed to benefit. 


Voluntary or Involuntary Leaving 


Pennsylvania. B-44-I-C-I. Claim- 
ant was employed delivering milk on 
a milk route for a period of approxi- 
mately three years and ten months 
prior to November 26, 1937 when his 
employment was terminated by rea- 
son of the fact that he was physically 
unable to continue with said work. 
Appeal was taken from prior decision 
that claimant voluntarily left work. 
Claimant furnished certificate of at- 
tending physician certifying that 
claimant was advised to give up his 
position on account of a rheumatic 
condition. The President of the em- 
ploying company appeared as a wit- 
ness and testified that because of 
claimant’s physical condition he had 
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to be replaced by a more rugged and 
stronger man; that he had a rheu- 
matic condition which crippled him 
considerably; that his work on the 
milk route in all kinds of weather was 
injurious to him; that it was necessary 
for employing company to furnish an 
assistant to help claimant and that if 
he had not voluntarily given up his 
position he would have been dis- 
charged on the first of the year. 

The contention was not, therefore, 
that the claimant’s physical condition 
was not such as to require him to give 
up his work or that he is not now 
available for work because of his 
physical condition. The sole conten- 
tion is that leaving work under such 
circumstances is voluntarily leaving 
work and that the claimant is not 
eligible for compensation for unem- 
ployment resulting therefrom. 

In reviewing the case Appeal Board 
concluded that the presence of any 
physical force compelling the claim- 
ant to leave his work would render his 
act involuntary and outside of the 
provisions of the Act relied upon by 
the Division. The requirements of 
the claimant’s employment combined 
with his physical condition compelled 
him to quit his work. Since there is 
no more compelling motive for human 
action than the preservation of physi- 
cal well being, the conditions compel- 
ling claimant to leave his work were 
not solely subjective. The necessity 
of activity due to his duties in connec- 
tion with his work and the exposure 
to all kinds of weather were objective 
factors incident to his employment 
making it necessary for him to termi- 
nate his employment. 

Decision: Claimant did not volun- 
tarily leave his work and therefore his 
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unemployment is not due to volun- 
tarily leaving work. 

Pennsylvania. B-44-I-D-3. Claim- 
ant employed from May 14, 1937 to 
July 10, 1937 when he left his work 
giving his reason for leaving that the 
conditions under which he worked 
were unbearable because of the abu- 
sive language used by his employer. 

Claimant having complied with re- 
quirements as to registration, etc., the 
question involved is whether unem- 
ployment is due to his voluntarily 
leaving work. 

It appeared in the testimony that 
the abusive language complained of 
by claimant is used by the employer 
toward all of his employees. Claim- 
ant admitted that some other em- 
ployees were subject to even worse 
treatment than he. It appears there- 
fore that the conditions complained 
of by the claimant were purely sub- 
jective with him. No factors ap- 
peared to exist that would render the 
work unsuitable or which would have 
excused the claimant for voluntarily 
leaving his work under the provisions 
of the Law. No evidence was found 
of compulsion such as might have ren- 
dered claimant’s leaving work under 
the circumstances involuntary. 

Decision: Unemployment of the 
claimant for the period in question is 
due to his voluntarily leaving his work. 
He is, therefore, ineligible for unem- 
ployment compensation, 

Pennsylvania. B-44-I-D-5, Claim- 
ant was notified by his employer on 
December 17, 1937, that he would be 
discharged on December 24 because 
of lack of work. On December 19 
claimant left his work in order to go 
to Philadelphia where he thought he 
would be able to obtain a new position 
with a company to which he had a 
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letter of introduction. He was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful in obtaining work 
with this company. He remained in 
Philadelphia until January 16, 1938, 
when he returned to Erie. He regis- 
tered and filed his claim for unem- 
ployment compensation with the Em- 
ployment office at Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, on January 5, and has duly 
made continued claims at that office 
and at the Employment Office in Erie 
(where he resided at time of original 
separation from his employment) 
since that date. 

Claimant was employed as a news- 
paper subscription salesman for three 
weeks for which work he was paid a 
total of $10.00. He was discharged 
by this employer on February 12, 
1938. Since that time he was en- 
deavoring to sell silverware on a 
commission basis. To the time of 
the hearing before the referee he had 
been engaged in this work for approx- 
imately three weeks but had not sold 
any silverware and had not received 
any commissions, 

The Division of Unemployment 
Compensation denied claimant’s claim 
for compensation alleging that he had 
voluntarily left his work with the 
original employer thereby rendering 
himself ineligible for compensation. 
Referee reversed the decision of the 
Division holding that the claimant 
had not left his work voluntarily but 
had been discharged. The sole con- 
tention of the Division on this appeal 
from the decision of the referee is 
that the claimant is ineligible for 
compensation because his unemploy- 
ment is due to his voluntarily leaving 
work with original employer. 

Section 402 of the law is inter- 
preted as meaning that employee is 
rendered ineligible because of volun- 
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tarily leaving work only when such 
voluntary leaving work is the cause 
of the unemployment for which com- 
pensation is claimed. In the present 
case, since claimant was notified by 
employer that he would be laid off on 
December 24, he displayed commend- 
able zeal in endeavoring to secure 
new employment at once. He went to 
another city for the exclusive purpose 
of endeavoring to obtain a job with 
another employer. His leaving work 
under the circumstances did not 
cause the unemployment for which he 
claimed benefits. Under any circum- 
stances his employment would have 
ceased on December 24, 1937. At 
most, his leaving work on December 
20 caused his unemployment between 
December 20 and December 24 only. 
His unemployment subsequent to De- 
cember 24 was due to his being laid 
off by the original employer. 

Decision: Since a careful examina- 
tion of the record of this case does 
not disclose any objection to the pay- 
ment of benefits to claimant made on 
the part of the Division of Unem- 
ployment Compensation because of 
factors connected with work per- 
formed for subsequent employers, 
there is nothing at issue except the 
contention that claimant voluntarily 
left his work. 

Claimant had not left his work vol- 
untarily but had been discharged. 

Pennsylvania. B-44-2-A-I. Claim- 
ant was employed for some time prior 
to October 31 as a cook, waiter, and 
dishwasher in restaurant of employer. 
He worked 6 days each week for at 
least 12 hours each day. On October 
31, 1937, he left the employment of 
the company. 

Claim was denied by Division of 
Unemployment Compensation on the 
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grounds that the claimant voluntarily 
left his work in violation of Section 
402 (b) of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law and is therefore in- 
eligible for compensation. Claimant 
appealed from this determination to 
this Board. The appeal was heard 
and decision reversed. Division took 
an appeal from the decision of the 
Referee to the Board of Review to 
decide two points: (1) whether the 
employment of the claimant in the 
restaurant endangered the claimant’s 
health so as to make it necessary for 
him to leave such employment; and 
(2) whether leaving of the employ- 
ment by a worker in order to avoid 
danger to his health resulting from 
the conditions of his employment con- 
stitutes voluntarily leaving within the 
provisions of the Law. 

Referee had found that the long 
hours and confinement incident to this 
employment were injurious to the 
claimant’s health and that it was nec- 
essary for him to leave this work to 
avoid serious consequences. The 
Board did not coincide in this de- 
cision. The hours worked are cus- 
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tomary in the same line of business 
in the locality. From the testimony 
submitted it did not appear to the 
Board that the condition of claimant’s 
health was the impelling motive which 
caused him to leave his work. The 
claimant testified that his parents in- 
sisted that he quit and take up some 
form of recreation. Employer stated 
that the claimant worked for him two 
months and wanted off four days a 
week during December. Employer 
advised claimant that he could not 
employ someone who just worked two 
days a week, whereupon claimant quit 
his job. 

Decision: Conditions and hours of 
work did not have so deleterious an 
effect upon claimant’s health as to 
make it necessary for him to leave 
his employment. Primary cause for 
claimant’s leaving his employment 
was the insistence of his parents and 
his desire to have more time for recre- 
ation. Unemployment of the claim- 
ant was due to his voluntarily leaving 
work with the employer. Claimant 
is not therefore entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


TRIUMPHANT 


I love that face the best, 


That, lined, and seared and scarred 


After the journey hard, 


Shows in each token of life’s awful test 
A sign of victory from the fields of pain; 
Tracings that prove it braved the stinging rain 


Undaunted, undismayed, 


Valiantly unafraid. 


Glad of its grief, yet glad now of its rest. 


I love that face the best. 


—CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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part-time work to all groups of industrial workers. Depression is 

not a time when unions usually extend memberships but rather a time 
for digging in and renewing the inner springs of action. New unions can 
learn much from the experience of longer established unions on these 
points. As you read the reports of organizers in this issue you will be 
struck with the fact that wage decreases were counter-balanced by vacations 
with pay, seniority rights, improvements in collective machinery, or similar 
gain. These provisions are permanent gains which will mean gains in well- 
being and finally in money income. 

Employers as a whole are not happy over depression and lay-offs. 
They feel keenly the blame of public opinion when employees are laid off to 
become charges upon relief. They will gladly consent to vacations with pay 
or seniority provisions to control lay-off should they be proposed. The 
basis of seniority rights must be defined—whether seniority within a group, 
a classification, a department, or within the whole work force. A base must 
be selected with consideration of the problems involved. If there is senior- 
ity, it is often provided that workers must prove their fitness through tem- 
porary employment before they are added to the permanent work force. 

A counter-proposal to lay-offs is equal division of work. The danger 
in this course is, obviously, the reduction of standards of living for a whole 
group. 

Management and Labor should agree upon the course to be followed 
in given situations. 

A dismissal wage is another provision implying the right of workers to 
their jobs and has been incorporated in some union agreements. Unem- 
ployment compensation carries this same principle to another kind of ad- 
justment. 

Through development of seniority, division of work, definition of the 
rights of strikers, and orders for reinstatement and payment of back wages 
there is being built up acceptance of the right of the worker in his job. It 
is a right based on work done on the job—a right in what one produces. 

It is my hope you will use this depression to strengthen collective bar- 
gaining and to maintain the loyalty of union members to the cause of 
unionism. Our success depends upon the loyalty of wage earners. 


T= next two months will probably bring more unemployment and 


Fraternally yours, 


AE Go 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Agreement Between Great Western 
Electro-Chemical Company and 
Chemical Workers Union No. 20280 


Affiliated With American Federation of Labor 


AGREEMENT made Dec. 15, 1937, by and be- 
tween Great Western Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the Company, 


and 


Chemical Workers Union No. 20280, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, here- 
inafter called the Union, 


Witnesseth: 
It is hereby mutually agreed as follows: 


Section 1:—General Purposes of Agreement 

The general purposes of this agreement are, in 
the mutual interest of the Company and the Em- 
ployees, to define wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, to improve relations between the Com- 
pany and the Employees, and to provide for the 
operation of the Company’s plant under methods 
which will promote, to the fullest possible extent, 
the safety of the Employees, economy of opera- 
tion, quality and quantity of output, cleanliness 
of plant, and protection of property; and both 
parties recognize the duty of cooperating in good 
faith, individually and collectively, for the ad- 
vancement of said purposes. 


Section 2—Definitions 


(a) The word “Employees” as used herein 
means only the persons now or hereafter em- 
ployed by the Company at its plant at Pittsburgh, 
and performing duties of the types covered by 
the Schedule of Wages hereinafter referred to. 


(b) Employees working on continuous opera- 
tions of twenty-four (24) hours, and Brine men 
and Watchmen are to be known as “Shift 
Workers.” All other employees are to be known 
as “Day Workers.” 


(c) The following Holidays shall be recog- 
nized: 


New Years—from start of day shift January rst 
to start of day shift January 2nd. 

July 4th—from start of graveyard shift around 
Midnight July 3rd to start of day shift July sth. 

Labor Day—from start of day shift Monday to 
start of day shift Tuesday. 

Thanksgiving—from start of day shift Thursday 
to start of day shift Friday. 

Christmas—from end of day shift December 24th 
to start of day shift December 26th. 


Section 3—Recognition of Union 


The Company recognizes the Union as the only 
agency representing its employees as above de- 
fined for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
The Company looks with favor upon its em- 
ployees joining and maintaining membership in 
the Union; and it reserves the right (although 
it is not obligated) to dismiss any employee who 
is now, or hereafter shall become a member of 
the Union, who fails to maintain such member- 
ship in good standing; and to dismiss any per- 
manent new employee who fails to apply for 
membership in the Union within thirty days 
after the commencement of his employment. It 
is agreed, however, that Department Foremen 
and others having regular supervisory duties, 
chemists, engineers, laboratory workers and 
office workers shall not be eligible to membership 
in the Union. 


Section 4—Seniority 


(a) When it is necessary to reduce the work- 
ing force, consideration shall be given to the fol- 
lowing factors: 


Seniority, i. e., the length of employee’s con- 
tinuous service with the Company; 

Family Status, i. e., whether married or 
single, number of dependents, etc. ; 

Ability, i. e., individual employee’s skill, 
special training, and efficient service; 

Citizenship, i. e., whether or not employee is 
a citizen of the United States and a good citi- 
zen in the community in which he resides. 


When the factors Ability, Family Status, and 
Citizenship have equal weight in the above con- 
sideration, Seniority shall govern. 


(b) In the restoration of force, the same con- 
siderations mentioned in Paragraph (a) shall 
govern, and if practicable, the employee shall be 
returned to his former position. 

Seniority will apply only to men working in 
the Operating, Repair, and Maintenance Depart- 
ments of the plant and permanent employees of 
the Yard Department. The names of the latter 
will be posted. Men transferred from the Yard 
to the Operating, Repair or Maintenance De- 
partments will be notified within thirty (30) 
days whether their work is satisfactory or not. 
If they are retained over thirty (30) days in 
these Departments, they will acquire Seniority 
rights as stated above. If returned to the Yard 
Department before thirty (30) days, they will 
again become Yard employees, acquiring no 
Seniority. 
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Section 5—Change in Rating 


(a) When an employee is assigned to a 
lower rated job, he will receive the rate for the 
job to which he is assigned, unless the assignment 
is for less than two weeks. 


(b) When an employee is transferred to a 
higher rated job, he will receive the wage rate 
of the job to which he is assigned as soon as he 
can satisfactorily perform the duties of the 
higher rated job. Decision as to his ability to 
properly handle the job will be the responsibility 
of the Company. 


Section 6—Adjustment of Complaints 


A Grievance Committee shall be appointed by 
the Union in such manner as it may provide. 
Membership on this Committee shall be restricted 
to persons having at least two years standing 
as employees. 

Any employee or group of employees, having 
a grievance or complaint arising out of discrimi- 
nation or other alleged violation of this agree- 
ment by the Company, may either (a) apply di- 
rectly to the Superintendent of the Company for 
redress or (b) refer the matter to said Commit- 
tee. If application is first made to the Super- 
intendent and his decision is not satisfactory to 
the employee, or group of employees, he or they, 
may then refer the matter to said Committee. 
Said Committee, if it feels the complaint is jus- 
tified, will then call for a meeting with the Man- 
agement, which must be held within three (3) 
days, at which time the Grievance Committee 
and the Management will discuss the problem. 
If an agreement cannot be reached satisfactorily 
to both parties, the matter is to be submitted to 
arbitration. 

The Arbitration Board shall consist of three 
men, one of whom shall be appointed by the 
Company, one of whom shall be appointed by 
the Union, and the third shall be selected by the 
two thus appointed, or if they are unable to 
agree, then by Judge M. C. Sloss of San Fran- 
cisco. Either party shall have the right to de- 
mand arbitration. At the time of demanding ar- 
bitration, the party making the demand shall 
name its arbitrator, and the other party shall 
name its arbitrator within two days thereafter. 
If they fail to agree upon the third arbitrator 
within three (3) days after the naming of the 
second arbitrator, either party may call upon 
Judge Sloss to name such third arbitrator. The 
decision of said Board of Arbitration in all 
cases shall be final and conclusive. In any case, 
where the decision of the Arbitration Board is 
adverse to the Company, the actual and neces- 
sary expenses incurred by the Employee’s Com- 
mittee shall be’ paid by the Company. 

All questions as to the performance of this 
agreement by either party hereto, and all ques- 
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tions as to the interpretation of this agreement 
shall be arbitrated in the same manner. 


Section 7—Reporting for Work 


Any employee who is ordered to report for 
work and reports ready for duty at the time 
specified, shall be paid a minimum of four (4) 
hours time regardless of whether he works or 
not. Time not actually worked, however, shall 
not be considered in computing overtime. 


Section 8—Starting and Stopping Work 


(a) At the end of a shift, no shift worker 
shall leave his place to wash up and dress until 
his relief has changed his clothes and reported 
to take on the responsibility of his position. If 
his relief does not report, the shift worker shall 
remain at his position until a substitute is se- 
cured, and if necessary shall work an extra shift. 
When an employee works an extra shift, ar- 
rangements will be made to provide his meals. 
No employee to work more than sixteen (16) 
hours in any twenty-four hour period except in 
cases of emergency. 


(b) All day men are to be at work when the 
starting whistles blow and are to continue at 
work until the 12 o’clock or the closing, whistle 
blows, unless specifically given time off to clean 
up. 

Section 9—Dismissal 


The Company reserves the right to dismiss 
employees at any time for cause. Causes for 
immediate dismissal are: 


Bringing intoxicants or narcotics into, or con- 
suming intoxicants or narcotics in the Plant, or 
on Plant premises. 

Reporting for duty under influence of liquor 
or narcotics, 

Disobedience. 

Smoking in prohibited areas of the Plant. 

Flagrant or repeated violation of Safety 
Orders. 

Deliberate destruction or removal of Com- 
pany’s or another employee’s property. 

Neglect of duty. 

Disorderly conduct. 

Persistent failure or refusal to cooperate with 
fellow workers. 

Dishonesty. 

Sleeping on duty. 

Giving or taking a bribe of any nature, as an 
inducement to obtaining work or retaining a 
position. 

Reading of books, magazines, or newspapers 
while on duty, except where required in line of 
duty. 

Failure to report for duty without bona fide 
reason, or failure to notify the Company of in- 
ability to report for duty. 
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Commission of a felony or of a misdemeanor 
involving moral turpitude. 

Knowingly reporting for duty with, or har- 
boring, any serious infectious or serious conta- 
gious disease. 

Falsifying personal record or giving false in- 
formation as to any material fact on Application 
of Employment or Employment Record. 

Refusal, or flagrant, or repeated failure to 
comply with Company’s rules, provided that 
such rules are posted in a conspicuous place 
where they may be read by all employees, or 
copy thereof is furnished employee, and further 
provided that no changes in present rules or no 
additional rules shall be made that are incon- 
sistent with this agreement. 

Membership, affiliation, or association with 
any group, party, association, club, etc., advo- 
cating the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force. 

Provided, that a person employed less than 
thirty (30) days shall be deemed on probation 
and may be discharged at any time without 
cause. 


Section 1o—Hours 


The following shall be the normal hours of 
work: 

(a) Watchmen and Janitors: eight (8) hours 
in any one day and an average of forty (40) 
to forty-four (44) hours per week in any period 
of thirteen (13) consecutive weeks. 

(b) Truckdrivers: eight (8) hours in any one 
day and an average of forty (40) to forty-eight 
(48) hours per week in any period of thirteen 
(13) consecutive weeks: 

(c) Other Day Workers: eight (8) hours in 
any one day and forty (40) hours in any one 
week: 

(d) Shift Workers: an average of forty-two 
(42) hours per week in any period of twenty 
(20) consecutive weeks. However, extra time 
worked by Shift Workers while their relief 
workers are sick, on vacation, or on a leave of 
absence, shall be eliminated in figuring this 
average. 


Section 11—Wages 


Wages shall be paid in accordance with the 
schedule thereof annexed hereto, marked “Ex- 
hibit A”, 

Section 12—Overtime 

Overtime shall be paid at the rate of time and 
a half as follows: 

(a) To all employees, for all time worked on 
Holidays, as defined in Section 2; 

(b) To all Day Workers, for all time worked 


in excess of eight (8) hours in any one day, or 
forty (40) hours in any one week. 
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(c) To all Shift Workers, for all hours 
worked in excess of an average of forty-two 
(42) hours in any twenty (20) week period; if 
such overtime is due to their mates being on va- 
cation; provided that such overtime will be 
paid only if the shift men on a given job request 
relief workers during vacations (as provided in 
Section 13) and the Company is unable or fails 
to supply such relief men. 


(d) Hours paid for at the overtime rate on a 
daily basis will not be included in figuring the 
weekly hours on which overtime is paid. 


Section 13—Vacations 


Each employee having one year of continuous 
service shall be given one week vacation. 

Each employee having two or more years of 
continuous service shall be given two weeks va- 
cation. 

Vacations shall be granted annually at such 
time as designated by the Management. 

Each employee on vacation shall receive com- 
pensation on the basis of the normal number of 
hours worked per week and at the rate of pay 
in force at the time of the vacation. 

On or before January 15th, the Company will 
take a ballot of all Shift Workers in the Plant 
on the question of whether or not they favor the 
employment of relief workers to take the place 
of Shift Workers on vacation. If a majority 
vote in favor of relief workers, then vacations 
for all employees (including both Shift Workers 
and Day Workers) will be set definitely by the 
Management, and relief workers will be sup- 
plied for all Shift Workers. If less than a ma- 
jority vote in favor of relief workers, the system 
of assigning vacations for all employees( includ- 
ing both Shift Workers and Day Workers) in 
effect in 1937 will continue in effect (except as 
in Paragraph (b) below provided), and relief 
workers will be supplied only in accordance with 
the following plan: 

(a) A vote of the Shift Workers on each job 
(four workers) respectively will be taken for 
and agaiast the employment of relief workers 
on that job, and the majority vote will bind all 
men on each such job. A tie vote will be de- 
cided by a toss of a coin. 


(b) If the vote of the men on any such job 
is in favor of relief workers, relief workers will 
be supplied for all men on such job, and all men 
on such jobs must take their vacations when as- 
signed by the Management. 


(c) If the vote of the men on any such job 
is against relief workers, relief workers will not 
be supplied for any man on such job, and the 
men on such job will take their vacations in ac- 
cordance with the plan in effect in 1937. 

Notwithstanding the said restrictions, if a 
practicable schedule can be devised which may 
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be put in effect without loss of efficiency and at 
no additional cost to the Company, then the Com- 
pany will provide a substitute during vacations 
for a man not desiring to work for his mates. 


Section 14—Safety 


Employees are to comply with all Safety Rules 
as established by the Company from time to 
time. 


Section 15—Strikes, Etc. 


It is agreed that there shall be no strikes, 
walk-out, lock-out, or any other interruption of 
work during the period of this agreement. 

While the foregoing general provision is in- 
tended to prevent interruption of work from any 
and all such causes, the following enumeration 
is made to specifically cover causes that com- 
monly occur, but this enumeration shall not be 
deemed to exclude causes not enumerated. 

(a) Work shall not be interrupted because of 
any disputes or disagreements between or with 
persons, Corporations, Unions or Associations 
which are not parties to this agreement. 


Section 16—Bulletin Board 


The Company shall supply an official bulletin 
board for the purpose of keeping the employees 
advised of all matters connected with working 
conditions. The Union shall have the right to 
post on this board notices signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Union. 

Tuts AGREEMENT shall be in full force and 
effect from date January 1, 1938 to and including 
December 31, 1938, and will automatically re- 
new itself from year to year thereafter unless 
either party gives to the other sixty (60) days 
written notice prior to the expiration of any 
year of its desire to change its provisions. 

In Witness WHEREOF, the parties hereto have 
executed this Agreement the day and year first 
above written. 

GREAT WESTERN 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
By C. W. ScCHEDLER, 
Vice-President in Charge of Operations. 


CHEMICAL WORKERS UNION 
NO. 20280 
W. A. Buzacott, President. 
C. W. Savace, Secretary. 


Exhibit “A” 
Operators and Helpers 


Per hour 
REE Pree Aen 86¢* 
Ere errr eer err cre? 76¢ * 
I ai aca 5 arsi. eid ais caienia'ete sides 86¢ * 
a SEED ae Ore Oe 76¢ * 
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ESO UPR E AEE DET R TTT 86¢ * 
PS: Sine Kobi insinetetaae satee 83¢ * 
ee ee 83¢* 
NE ie dn eke aiac aise nies aS a 76¢ * 
Ne os ecw nanan 86¢ 
ry en en ere ere 76¢ 
Zine Hydrosulphite .................. 83¢ 
| ale COG Aes Re en 76¢ 
IIE. ciscicpnavcsseuvues eens 83¢ 
are AE erent 73¢ * 
OE ee ee RAR Oe ME Be! 78¢ * 
Ammonium Chloride ................. 78¢ 


Experimenta! Plants 


Head Operator Minimum 78¢ 


a ee Minimum 73¢ 

Re dee nee Minimum 68¢ 
Drum Makers 

ES So seen a Sek akc bk eae 83¢ * 

RRC eater 2d eee te, 78¢ 

RN oe ee Ase aged 66¢ 


Head Operators (Except Experimental 


EE So coctieatecsnees Minimum 88¢ * 
Repairmen 
0 eee Minimum 93¢ 


I aces cae eicress .. Minimum 88¢ 
MIN icc bake acc Minimum 73¢ 


Maintenance Men 


SRS I rie Minimum 88¢ 
RS oo ek Minimum 83¢ 
ee eee Minimum 73¢ 
Ree eee Minimum 73¢ 


Tiessk Detvets ...........<.. Minimum 75¢ 
* Receive $12.00 Bonus for efficiency. 


Laborers 


Operating Per hour 
ESSE. SSE eee con eee arte 68¢ 
ME. Cheatham ac alco waeae aceon 66¢ 
EE RR REELS 63¢ 

Yard 
one a space ates a 63¢ 
Starting Wage ....(first month only) 53¢ 
I ooo eink ogre sty oir econ 63¢ 
ee ee RL eee 63¢ 


Agreement—Paper Mill Workers 
Local Union No. 347 


‘THis AGREEMENT between the Pulp Reproduc- 
tion Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, here- 
inafter known as the “Company” and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers, Local Union No. 347, 
affiliated with the Federated Trades Council of 
Milwaukee and the American Federation of 
Labor, hereinafter known as the “Union,” en- 
tered into for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining harmonious relations and coopera- 
tion between the Company and its employees. 
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Article I 


The Company agrees that all its employees 
eligible to membership in the Union must be- 
come and remain members in the Union in order 
to retain their employment, but the Company 
assumes no responsibility to investigate or in- 
quire into the membership or standing in the 
Union of any of its employees at any time, nor 
does the Company assume any responsibility 
for the collection of Union dues or the fulfilling 
of any other Union requirement on the part 
of any employee member. The sole responsi- 
bility of the Company in this respect being, not 
to continue employment to any person eligible 
for union membership beyond a period of thirty 
days after being officially notified in writing by 
the Union that such person is employed and is 
not a member; the period of thirty days being 
provided for the purpose of investigation and 
also to be a period of grace during which an 
employee may become a member. 

The Union agrees that it will admit to mem- 
bership all eligible employees. ‘The Union 
further agrees that those employees of the Com- 
pany who are not members of the Union at the 
time of the signing of this agreement, shall be 
given a period of thirty days in which to make 
application for membership. A new worker 
who is not a member of the organization shall 
become so within thirty days, and the foreman 
hiring said person shall instruct them to this 
effect. 


Article II 


For the period of this agreement the hours 
of work shall be: Forty-eight (48) hours shall 
constitute a week’s work for male employees; 
excepting those who are in the shipping, receiv- 
ing and maintenance departments and supervis- 
ors who may work fifty-five (55) hours when 
the requirements of the service demand it. 
Forty-four and one-half (4434) hours shall con- 
stitute a week’s work for all female employees, 
consisting of six (6) days from Monday to 
Saturday inclusive. 

Hours worked in excess of the above stated 
shall constitute overtime and be paid for at the 
rate of one and one-half times the regular rate. 


Article III 


The minimum rate of pay shall be fifty-five 
(55) cents per hour for male, and forty-two 
(42) cents per hour for female employees. 
No employees now receiving a higher rate or 
whose rate shall be higher than the minimum, 
shall suffer any reduction in pay. 

The minimum rate for Foremen shall be 
sixty (60) cents per hour. 

The following rates of pay shall be given all 
new employees: 
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A. Female: 


The first fifteen (15) days thirty-five 
(35) cents per hour. 

The second fifteen (15) days forty 
(40) cents per hour. 

After one (z) month forty-two (42) 
cents per hour. 


B. Male: 


The first fifteen (15) days forty-two 
(42) cents per hour. 

The second fifteen (15) days fifty (50) 
cents per hour. 

After one month fifty-five (55) cents 
per hour. 


All employees shall be classified according 
to the work done and those employees under 
the same classification shall not receive less than 
the minimum rate of pay for such classification. 

The following holidays shall be recognized 
as Legal Holidays: New Years Day, Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas Day. Double time shall be 
paid for all time worked on any of these holi- 
days. When any holiday falls on a Sunday the 
day following shall be recognized as the holi- 
day. Time and one-half shall be paid for all 
time worked on Sunday. 

Employees called or required to report for 
work and reporting but not used will be paid 
the minimum of two (2) hours at straight time; 
excepting in circumstances beyond the control 
of the Company. 

Article IV 


Employees who have been in the employ of 
the Company from one (1) to two (2) years 
shall be granted three (3) days vacation with 
pay. Employees who have been in the employ 
of the Company for two (2) years or more 
shall be granted a vacation of one (1) week 
with pay. 

Vacation pay shall be computed on the aver- 
age hours worked in the preceding year; how- 
ever, no one shall receive less than forty (40) 
hours pay in the case of those receiving one (1) 
week’s vacation, or less than twenty (20) hours 
in the case of those receiving three (3) days’ 
vacation. 

Article V 

The Company will prepare a seniority list 
based upon the service records of the employees. 
Seniority shall be on a departmental basis. 
Any employees who have or may quit or have 
been or may be discharged for just cause, will 
have lost or lose all previous accumulated 
seniority. 

In the event curtailment of production and re- 
duction in force of employees is necessary; de- 
partmental seniority shall govern the selection 
of those to be laid off, and the older employees 
in length of service in the department to be re- 
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tained. In rehiring employees the last laid off 
shall be the first rehired. 

In the event of a temporary or partial shut- 
down of three (3) days or less, seniority shall 
apply to the department or shift in the depart- 
ment. Should a difference of opinion arise be- 
tween the Company and the Union concerning 
operations of this rule, the question shall be 
settled in the same manner as other grievances 
under the terms of this agreement. 

When any department becomes slack and 
other depaztments are busy, senior employees 
from slack departments, who are laid off, shall 
be shifted to busy departments before tempor- 
ary employees are hired. A transferred em- 
ployee shall not have preference over employees 
in the department to which he has been trans- 
ferred until he has completed six (6) consecu- 
tive calendar months service in such depart- 
ment. After six (6) months service the em- 
ployee’s factory service credit shall be recog- 
nized in such department. The transferred 
employee will hold seniority in the department 
from which he was transferred until he has 
completed six (6) consecutive calendar months 
service in the new department. 

When promotions occur followed by in- 
creased pay, the oldest employee in point of 
service shall upon written application to the 
Company and a copy of same to be given the 
Local Chairman, be considered by the manage- 
ment. The management will advise the com- 
mittee before filling such promotion with in- 
creased pay, but the appointment and final de- 
cision to rest with the management. A two (2) 
weeks trial shall be given to the appointee. If 
his or her ability at the end of two (2) weeks 
does not qualify him or her to fill such position 
in the opinion of the Company, they shall be 
placed back in their former positions without 
loss of seniority. The next employee under 
consideration shall be given an equal oppor- 
tunity to fill said position. 


Article VI 
When the requirements of the plant permit 
an employee shall on his or her written request 
and for a reasonable time and cause be granted 
a leave of absence without pay with the privi- 
lege of renewal. An employee absent on leave 
who engages in other employment without the 
written consent of the Company, or who fails 
to report for work on or before expiration of 
his leave will be considered as having quit 
without notice; if and when such employee is 
rehired by the Company, he will have lost the 
seniority rights acquired through previous em- 
ployment. 
Article VII 


Bulletin Boards shall be provided in the 
various departments of the plant upon which 
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notices concerning only official business of the 
Union may be posted. 


Article VIII 


The Union shall elect or appoint a shop com- 
mittee which shall handle all grievances or 
complaints that may arise. Where any griev- 
ance exists or if the Company has laid off or 
discharged any employee for cause, upon re- 
quest of the employee or his representative, they 
shall have full opportunity to discuss the griev- 
ance or the lay off or discharge, and to present 
all facts which may have any bearing on the 
situation. If the matter is not adjusted satis- 
factorily with the foreman of the particular 
department it shall be taken up with the man- 
agement. In any such conference the committee 
may call in a representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Should no agreement be reached in this man- 
ner the matter shall be submitted to a Board of 
Arbitration selected in the following manner: 
Two (2) members to be appointed by the Com- 
pany, two (2) to be appointed by the Union and 
these four (4) to select a fifth person, who shall 
act as impartial chairman of the Board. If the 
four (4) named by the Company and the Union 
cannot agree on the fifth member within five 
(5) days, then the Wisconsin Labor Board shall 
be asked to name such fifth member. The 
Board of Arbitration shall promptly hear the 
complaint, grievance or request, and render a 
decision which shall be binding on both parties. 

Representatives of the Company and the 
Union shall meet once every month on a date 
suitable to both parties, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing problems of mutual interest. 

Rules of conduct shall be drawn up by the 
Company and the Union, and shall become part 
of this agreement. 

Article IX 

During the life of this agreement the Pulp 
Reproduction Company is privileged to use the 
Union Label of the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
upon any and all of the products that are manvu- 
factured by the workers covered by the terms 
of this agreement. However, it is distinctly 
understood and agreed that if upon the expira- 
tion of this or any subsequent agreement entered 
into by Local No. 347 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers and the Pulp Reproduction Company, that 
if said Company fails to renew this agreement 
that the Label and cuts of the label will be re- 
turned to the officers of Local 347, and the Pulp 
Reproduction Company agrees to discontinue 
the use of the label. 

Article X 


This contract shall become effective May 7, 
1938, and shall continue in force and effect 
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until May 7, 1939. Each party shall have the 4. Duties of Beater Man: 
right to terminate this agreement at the end a. It is the duty of the beater man at all 
of the term thereof by giving unto the other times, in addition to keeping sufficient 
party at least thirty (30) days written notice pulp supply on hand, to unload dryers, 
of its intention to terminate same; otherwise and properly attend all duties neces- 
the agreement is to continue in full force and sary for maximum machine produc- 
effect for a period of another year and so on tion. 
from year to year. b. The beater man at no time shall allow 
It is agreed that there shall be no strikes, anyone to enter the factory except 
walkouts, lockouts or similar interruptions of employees on duty or reporting for 
work during the period of this agreement. duty. This applies to present and 
It is the intention of the parties hereto to be former employees as well as strangers. 





legally bound hereby. 


Shop Rules 


Starting and Stopping Work of Day Workers: 
Day Workers shall be in their respective 
working places, ready to begin work, at their 
designated starting time. 


2. Starting and Stopping Work of Tour (Shift) 


we 


Workers: When a tour begins, each tour 
worker is required to be in his place. At the 
end of a shift, no tour worker shall leave his 
place to wash up and dress until his mate has 
changed his clothes and reported to take on 
the responsibility of the position. If a tour 
worker does not report for his regular shift, 
his mate shall notify the Management. He 
shall then remain at his post until a substitute 
is secured or until dismissed by the man in 
charge. It is the duty of a tour worker to 
report for his regular shift unless he has al- 
ready arranged a leave of absence. If un- 
avoidably prevented from reporting, he shall 
give his foreman at least two hours notice 
before his tour goes on duty. After a tour 
worker has been absent from work, at least 
two hours’ notice previous to the beginning of 
a tour in which he intends to resume duty 
shall be given. 


. Casting Department: 


1. Machines shall not be left idle for reasons 
other than trouble. 
Minor repairs, as 1eplacing diaphragms on 
defective valves and setting of adjusting 
bolts on pulp and release valves can be 
done by an operator familiar with produc- 
tion of the article being run. If in doubt, 
beater man should be called to make neces- 
sary repairs. 


c. The beater man shall report on daily 
record sheets all employees who have 
shown wilful lack of cooperation and 
neglect of duties. 

d. Keep supply of pulp at proper consis- 
tency as designated by the manage- 
ment. 

e. Keep sufficient supply of pulp at end 
of tour so next shift will not have to 
wait for pulp at any time. 

f. Keep machine scrap in buckets pro- 
vided at each machine and same to 
be added to regular pulp mixture at 
regular times by placing in beater 
directly before emptying into stock 
chest. 

g. Keep top of ovens and other places 
where articles are drying sorted free 
of all dry pieces constantly providing 
more place for wet items. 

h. Keep floors around casting machines, 

beaters, and equipment clean of all 

scrap and debris at all times. 

Keep machine operator properly oc- 

cupied when minor repairs or changes 

are being made to his machine. 


5. Causes for Discharge: The causes for imme- 


diate discharge are: 

a. Reporting for, or being on duty under the 
influence of liquor. 

b. Smoking upon the Company’s premises in 
violation of insurance regulations. 

c. Destruction or removal of the Company’s 
property. 

d. Refusal to comply with the Company’s 
rules, 

. Giving or taking of a bribe of any nature 
as an inducement to obtaining work or 
retaining a position. 


2. Reasonable time shall be permitted for f. Disobedience and/or insubordination. 
necessary relief; beater man shall be called g. Neglect of duty. 
on this occasion to operate machine. h. Disorderly conduct. 

3. Lavatory must be left and kept clean. Read- i. Dishonesty. 
ing of newspapers and magazines while j. Deliberate sleeping on duty. 
on duty must be discontinued entirely. k. Sabotage. 

4. No employee is allowed to leave his or her 1. Insulting remarks to superiors. 
department unless performing a specific m. Protracted absence from work without per- 


duty or with special permission. 


mission or proper explanation. 
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n, Failure to maintain established perform- 
ance standard. 

o. Making loans to fellow employees for 
profit. 

p. For Garnishments. 


6. Elevators: All employees using elevators do 
so at their own risk. Stairs are provided 
for use instead. 

7. Discipline of Shop Employees and Record of 
Same: There shall be three separate penalties 
applied when it is necessary to inflict disci- 
pline on any of the employees of the Com- 
pany, namely: 


1. Personal reprimand by the Management; 
to be applied in the case of minor offenses. 

2. Suspension from work (without pay) for 
periods varying from 1 to 15 days, accord- 
ing to the gravity of the offense and the 
previous record of the employee concerned ; 
to be applied in cases of a first serious of- 
fense or continued or repeated minor ones, 
when, in the judgment of the Management, 
proper conduct and discipline on the part 
of such employee can be secured without 
resorting to the penalty of dismissal. 

3. Extreme penalty or dismissal from serv- 
ice: to be applied in all cases of flagrant 
or willful violations of the rules of the 
Company, or the law of the land, where 
a thorough investigation proves the em- 
ployee concerned to be guilty and the 
Management is convinced dismissal is the 
only method by which discipline can be 
maintained. ‘The extreme penalty shall 
also be applied in the case of an em- 
ployee who persists in continued and re- 
peated minor violations of the Company's 
rules, as shown by the discipline record 
of such employees. Persons may be dis- 
charged for inability to satisfactorily per- 
form work assigned. 


8. Sanitation: The general and local manage- 
ment and the employees are expected to fully 
cooperate in the making known, and remedy- 
ing of dangerous or unsanitary conditions 
and practices. 

9. Hours for Tour Workers: Under the present 
operating schedule, Tour Workers are or- 
ganized into three shifts and work consecu- 
tive hours upon each shift as follows: 


Tour A— 7.30 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. 


Tour B— 2.30 P. M. to 11.00 P. M. 
Tour C—11.00 P. M. to 7.30 A. M. 


NoTe:—The above hours for Tour Workers 
may be changed at the discretion of the Com- 
pany, depending upon operating conditions re- 
sulting from legislation of maximum hours, 
condition of market, etc. 


10. Safety: 


1. All employees other than those authorized 
by the Company are forbidden to tamper 
with or work on electrical apparatus. 

2. Safeguards must not be removed unless 
so authorized. If removed, they must be 
immediately replaced. 

3. It is the duty of every employee to see 
that passages and stairways are kept 
clear at all times. 

4. Always wear goggles when using emery 
wheel, chipping metal or concrete. 

5. Do not use machinery, tools and electrical 
equipment in bad condition; but report 
same to your foreman at once. 

6. Do not start a job or the operating of 
a machine unless you are familiar with 
dangers connected with it. Then use all 
precaution. 

7. Stop emery wheels and all other ma- 
chinery when through working on same. 

8. Keep your bench, machines and working 
surroundings clean and free from all ma- 
terial that may cause accidents. 

9. Any paste, or starch that falls on the floor 
must be immediately cleaned up. 

10. Horse play and shouting is prohibited. 

11. Trucking, stacking and handling of bags, 
paper, and all materials must be done in 
a safe way. See your foreman when in 
doubt. 

12. In case of an injury, no matter how slight, 
‘eport to the office at once for First Aid 
or a Doctor Order. 

13. Violations of safety rules will be rigidly 
investigated and penalties imposed as fol- 
lows: First Offense, severe reprimand; 
Second Offense, one week layoff; Third 
Offense, dismissal. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WORKERS LOCAL NO. 347 
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By: H. F. Oxsen, 
President 
ARTHUR J. NELSON, 


Secretary 
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THE I.L.O. MONTH BY MONTH 


SMITH SIMPSON 


history of the I.L.O. occurred 

on June 4 when John G. 
Winant was elected Director of the 
International Labor Office. The 
Governing Body had accepted the 
resignation of Harold Butler as Direc- 
tor on May 31, and Mr. Winant’s 
election followed as a consequence of 
the interest which the United States 
Government expressed in having an 
American in the position. Mr. Wi- 
nant enters the office on January 1, 
1939, the first American to hold so 
important a position in the two inter- 
national institutions created at the 
end of the World War. 

The Director of the International 
Labor Office plays a more influential 
role than does the official of any other 
international institution. This is due 
partly to the efficiency of the I.L.O. 
in accomplishing practical objectives; 
partly to the growing realization 
throughout the world of the impor- 
tance of the work which the I.L.O. 
is doing; and partly to the tradition 
of leadership which was given to the 
position by the first Director, Albert 
Thomas. The world-wide interest 
which is taken each year in the Report 
of the Director submitted to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference is an 
indication of the influence of the Di- 
rector in the field of industrial and 
social questions. Through this Re- 

2 An account of the work of Albert Thomas as 
Director of the International Labor Office has 
been given by E. J. Phelan, Assistant Director 
of the Office, in a readable, witty volume, Yes 
and Albert Thomas (Cresset Press, London, 
1936). This volume was reviewed in the AMER- 


ICAN FEDERATIONIST, vol. 44, No. 4 (April, 1937) 
pages 424-5. 
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port, and other means, the position, 
as a journalist has recently noted, “has 
become one of unusual power to edu- 
cate and shape the world opinion.”? 

Although Mr. Winant is the rank- 
ing American in the International 
Labor Office, he is not the only Amer- 
ican on the staff. In all there are 
twelve Americans who are members 
of the staff. They include John G. 
Winant; Lewis L. Lorwin, economic 
advisor; Joseph W. Haden, librarian; 
Alice Cheyney, Genevieve Gehres, 
Warren Irvin, Carol Riegelman, R. 
M. Woodbury, and Arthur Wubnig.* 
These appointments have been made 
by the Director of the Office, Mr. 
Butler, and have been made gradually 
during the four years the United 
States has been a member of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. The 
increasing interest which the United 
States is taking in the I.L.O. and the 
constantly expanding activity of the 
Organization may open additional 
positions in the Office to Americans. 

The election of Mr. Winant, as sug- 
gested above, was the result of the 
United States Government advising 
all the governments represented on 
the Governing Body that it favored 
Mr. Winant’s election.* In addition 
to this factor was the desire of many 


* New York Times, June 5, 1938, I, 34:1. 

*In addition to the American members of the 
International Labor Office, there is the liaison 
office which the United States Department of 
Labor maintains in Geneva to afford continuous 
cooperation between the Office and the United 
States Government. This liaison office is headed 
by Carter Goodrich, as United States Labor 
Commissioner. 

“New York Times, June 5, 1938, I, 34:1; June 
6, 1938, 16:5. 
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leaders in the I.L.O. to cement the 
relations of the I.L.O. with countries 
on the two American continents and 
especially with the United States, 
which is one of the leading industrial 
powers and a country which has taken 
an active part in the work of the 
I.L.O. since 1934. The withdrawal 
of Germany and Italy from the Or- 
ganization and the constant desire of 
South and Central American labor 
leaders for a Pan-American Labor 
Organization makes the I.L.O. all the 
more interested to maintain the closest 
possible contact with the Americas.° 
Finally, the experience, ability and 
personality of Mr. Winant influenced 
the choice. Mr. Winant has been 
Governor of New Hampshire, chair- 
man of President Roosevelt’s Textile 
Board appointed to settle the textile 
strike of 1934, and chairman of the 
Social Security Board. His experi- 
ence and ability in the field of labor 
and social problems have been excep- 
tional. His “rare charm and per- 
sonality” to which E. J. Phelan paid 
tribute at the session of the Governing 
Body in which Mr. Winant was elected 
Director, are well known. 


International Coal Conference 


The Technical Tripartite Meeting 
on the Coal Industry to which we have 
referred briefly in these pages as the 
International Coal Conference, was 
held in Geneva from May 2 to May 
10, 1938. All countries in which coal 


® Report of the Director, 1938 (International 
Labor Office, Geneva: 1938), pages 62ff. See 
also, New York Times, April 28, 1938, 14:3; 
April 29, 1938, 3:4. A report of the International 
Labor Office submitted to the Governing Body at 
its 84th Session (May-June 1938) suggested that 
the time had come to contemplate the possibility 
of convening periodical conferences similar to 
that held at Santiago, Chile, in January 1936. 
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production was an important element 
in national economic life were invited 
to participate, and of these the follow- 
ing ten countries were represented: 
United States, Belgium, Brazil, Brit- 
ish Empire, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Netherlands, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. Among these, the fol- 
lowing seven were represented by a 
complete tripartite delegation (one 
government representative, one work- 
ers’ representative, and one employ- 
ers’ representative): United States, 
Belgium, British Empire, France, 
Netherlands, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
Czechoslovakia sent employers’ and 
workers’ representatives, and Brazil 
and Chile each a government delegate. 
Greece sent an observer. The total 
number of delegates at the meeting 
with the right to vote was 27. These 
were accompanied by 41 advisers, 
making the total number of persons 
participating 69. 

The United States was represented 
by R. J. Watkins, University of Pitts- 
burgh, government representative; 
Mr. A. D. Lewis, assistant to the 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, workers’ representa- 
tive; and D. C. Kennedy, employers’ 
representative. 

The meeting had as the basis of its 
discussions an exhaustive report on 
the coai industry prepared by the In- 
ternational Labor Office. This report 
was confined to an analysis of condi- 
tions affecting hours of work in the 
industry, volume I setting forth the 
economic conditions and volume II, 
the social conditions.° In volume I 


*Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal- 
Mining Industry, Geneva, May 1938. Report 
of the International Labor Office. Part I: Eco- 
nomic Conditions. Part II: Social Conditions 
(International Labor Office, Geneva, 1938). 
This will hereafter be cited as Technical Report. 
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of the Report the Office briefly 
sketched the background of the pres- 
ent-day problems confronting the coal 
industry, showing that certain of these 
problems originated considerably be- 
fore the World War. The war added 
to the difficulties of the industry, dis- 
locating markets, destroying wealth, 
reducing purchasing power in certain 
countries, encouraging mechanization, 
and increasing production beyond or- 
dinary peace-time needs." On the top 
of this disorganization, relieved only 
temporarily and superficially during 
1925-1929, came the world-wide de- 
pression of the late twenties. After 
discussing the importance of coal in 
world economy and presenting esti- 
mates on world supplies, the Report 
analyzes the uses of coal*® and the dis- 
tribution of production and consump- 
tion ® as an introduction to its study 
of the problem of surplus capacity.” 

The following factors responsible 
for the depression in the industry are 
analyzed by the Report in some detail : 
the depressed status of such important 
coal-consuming industries as railway 
and steamship transport; the displace- 
ment of coal as a fuel by mineral oils, 
natural gas and water power; dis- 
placement of coal as a raw material 
by the method of obtaining more steel 
through the re-melting of scrap and 
less through the smelting of iron ore; 
and increased fuel efficiency in coal- 
consuming industries, particularly iron 
and steel manufacture, electricity sup- 
ply, railway and steamship transport. 
The following factors of expansion in 
the use of coal were analyzed by the 
Report: the growth of population; 


™ Technical Report, pages 1-11. 
® Chapter III. 
* Chapter IV. 
* Chapter V. 
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expansion of industrial output; in- 
creased coal requirements of particu- 
lar industries which have been in the 
process of growth; new uses of coal; 
and new techniques of coal consump- 
tion. 

This analysis of Chapter V of the 
Report might easily be taken as the 
heart of the problem; and it cannot 
be denied that it is the most recent and 
comprehensive review of the causes 
of the industry’s plight today. While 
its material is not new to those famil- 
iar with the industry, nevertheless as 
a statement it is lucid and thorough, 
and as a preface to action either by an 
international body like the I.L.O. or 
by national institutions it serves a use- 
ful purpose. But the problem does 
not rest simply upon these factors, as 
the Report goes on to show. The in- 
dustry in many countries depends upon 
an export trade to maintain a consid- 
erable part of its payroll and the mar- 
kets of the world are disturbed by 
every possible factor of nationalism.” 
Policies have been adopted by the vari- 
ous countries to rehabilitate the indus- 
try nationally and these have only 
made the situation worse. Tariffs and 
quota limitations, export subsidies, 
bonuses and premiums, preferential 
freight rate schedules and special tax 
consideration, price discriminations, 
preferential trade agreements and, 
last but not least, currency manipula- 
tion have all been used to further 
national development and have all 
ended in making conditions succes- 
sively worse. 

But what has produced this exces- 
sive nationalism? To what extent 
has the fear of political insecurity pro- 


* Chapter VI of the Technical Report analyzes 
“The World Trade in Coal” and Chapter VII, 
“Factors in the Competition for Coal Markets.” 
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duced this chaos? What part has re- 
armament played in the fortunes of 
the industry? These questions are 
neither raised nor answered in the 
Technical Report. Anyone who is 
interested in a practical solution of 
the industry’s plight must recognize 
the importance of these questions and 
feel the loss of the omission of any 
discussion of them in the Report. 

There have been published in recent 
issues of the International Labour Re- 
view two articles on “Some Economic 
Aspects of Rearmament,’’** which dis- 
cuss some of the effects of rearmament 
upon industrial and financial economy. 
Analysis of these effects is in a tenta- 
tive stage. Conclusions must neces- 
sarily be cautious. The relationships 
are not always clear; and many de- 
tails are still missing because of the 
inadequacy of statistics. But this is 
no excuse for shying away completely 
from the whole question and ignoring 
it. War and rearmament are not the 
“political” questions which some peo- 
ple would have us believe. They have 
been treated as political questions 
heretofore, but they have distinct 
economic and social causes and effects 
quite apart from what we sometimes 
rather naively designate as “political.” 
The Director of the International 
Labor Office is clear on this point in 
his annual Reports to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference and we had 
hoped that a Technical Report such 
as the one prepared for the Coal 
Meeting would have examined it in 
such detail as is available. 

The final two chapters of Part I 
of the Technical Report deal with 
“Prices, Costs and Labor Standards” 


22 International Labour Review (International 
Labor Office: Geneva), Vol. XXXVII, Nos. 2 and 
3 (February and March 1938). 
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and “The Movement Towards Inte- 
gration and Regulation.” 

Part II of the Technical Report 
deals with the following subjects: 
“The Labor Supply,” “Wages and 
Earnings,” “Employment and Unem- 
ployment,” “Social Insurance,” and 
“Weekly Rest, Public Holidays, An- 
nual Holidays with Pay.” 

None of the government represen- 
tatives at the coal meeting declared 
himself opposed to an hours conven- 
tion for the coal industry, and the 
majority were sympathetic, notably 
Belgium, France, Netherlands, Po- 
land and the United States. The 
Government of Brazil questioned the 
feasibility of such a convention and 
the British Government asked for 
delay to consider more carefully the 
Technical Report submitted to the 
Meeting by the Office. The absence 
of Germany from the meeting was 
referred to as being a handicap, since 
Germany plays an important role as 
producer and exporter of coal. But 
the representatives of those countries 
like Belgium, France, Netherlands 
and Poland, which have in recent years 
reduced hours of work by legislation 
insisted on the urgent necessity of 
international regulation of hours be- 
cause of the competition which exists 
in the coal markets of the world. 

As usual, the employers’ represen- 
tatives expressed themselves as op- 
posed to any international agreement 
on the subject of hours and the work- 
ers’ representatives favored such an 
agreement on the ground that inter- 
national competition made national 
standards difficult to maintain if they 
happened to be satisfactory and diffi- 
cult to improve if they were unsatis- 
factory. 

The meeting completed its debate 
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by a detailed examination of specific 
provisions which might be incor- 
porated in an hours convention for 
the industry and on which govern- 
ments might be consulted with a view 
to submitting a Draft Convention to 
the 1939 Session of the International 
Labor Conference. 


Report of the Director 


The Report of the Director of the 
International Labor Office which is 
made each year to the International 
Labor Conference is divided this year 
into five chapters: (1) Prosperity Re- 
gained—and Lost? (2) The Social 
Balance; (3) Hours of Work; (4) 
Progress of the I.L.O.; and (5) The 
Future. These are briefly summar- 
ized below. 


Prosperity Regained—and Lost? 


In 1937, world industrial produc- 
tion, excluding the U.S.S.R., rose well 
above the 1929 level. Despite the de- 
cline during the later months, the total 
for the year was 101.9 (1929=100). 
The advance was unevenly distributed 
among countries, being greater in such 
countries as Japan, Sweden, Great 
Britain and Germany, and less in such 
countries as the United States, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Italy and Neth- 
erlands. 

Unemployment showed a steady 
decline in 1937; and international 
trade showed a remarkable recovery, 
the quantum index for the year being 
97.6 (1929= 100). 

For an appreciable part of this 
boom preparations for war must be 
held to account. Yet these prepara- 
tions also constitute a danger. As the 
Director says: “The technical prob- 
lems of social progress have been 
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solved or are well on the way to solu- 
tion. It is the psychological problems 
that are the real difficulty. Yet, it is 
not impossible to imagine conditions 
under which tolerance and neighbour- 
liness might replace the neurotic pug- 
nacity of the depression years and 
might really bring about that ‘ap- 
peasement’ of which politicians never 
cease to talk or the man in the street 
todream. But as long as the energies 
of every great nation are encased in 
a military straight-jacket, as long as 
social welfare is subordinated to the 
construction of guns, warplanes and 
battleships, it is futile to indulge in 
Utopian expectations. While such an 
atmosphere persists, thereis no chance 
of attaining the standard of feeding 
or clothing or health or housing or 
working hours or leisure, which the 
vast technical progress of this century 
has brought within our grasp. In the 
circumstances we may be thankful for 
such modest progress as has actually 
been attained, while deploring the 
failure to reach the higher levels which 
are clearly attainable.”* 

The depression of 1937, the Direc- 
tor points out, spread from the United 
States to other countries. Increasing 
prices in 1937 had led to a laying in 
of heavy inventories in the United 
States. The tapering off of spending 
by the Washington Government thus 
coincided with a decline in new orders 
as manufacturers and dealers drew 
upon their inventories. This slowed 
up production and produced a stock 
market collapse which caused a fur- 
ther decline in purchasing power. De- 
clining demand, declining production, 
and declining prices began their famil- 
iar spiral. 

Although various movements to in- 

* Report of the Director, 1938, page 15. 
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sure international cooperation in trade 
by the Oslo group of nations, the Lit- 
tle Entente and the Balkan Entente 
are indications of constructive efforts 
to seek a common solution to common 
causes of distress, the Director con- 
cludes it “would be foolish, however, 
to regard the present situation with 
any kind of optimism. Indeed, by 
some readers of this Report, the 
cheerful passages describing the re- 
markable economic and social achieve- 
ments of the past few years and the 
hopeful projects for a better future 
may be suspected of bitter irony. 
With war blazing in the Far East and 
in Spain, with Europe once more an 
armed camp, with the fear of war 
obsessing the public mind everywhere, 
all thoughts and plans of social prog- 
ress may well seem more appropriate 
to some other planet. No secret of 
intense warlike preparations is made 
in a large number of countries. Pro- 
gressively the whole national life and 
the activity of every individual is 
being subordinated to the require- 
ments of the state in the event of con- 
flict. Every country which feels itself 
menaced and insecure is perforce 
driven along the same road. Individ- 
ual freedom and economic expansion 
are more and more cramped and de- 
stroyed by the over-riding necessity 
of national preparedness. In such 
circumstances, vast sums which might 
otherwise have been profitably de- 
voted to fighting sickness, to prolong- 
ing life, to sweetening old age, to 
adding a cubit to the knowledge and 
culture of mankind, are diverted to 
the destruction of what man has so 
painfully acquired or created by the 
sweat of his brow and to the exalta- 
tion of death by the perfection of 
every method available for extinguish- 
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ing human life with all the thorough- 
ness and horror that science can de- 
vise. What was last year a darkening 
shadow now threatens to blot out the 
light from the whole earth . . . war 
is already invading the social fields. 
It has already blocked some of the 
main avenues of advance and may 
soon begin to sap the social edifice 
which this generation has raised.’’** 


The Social Balance 


Employment in 1937 was on the 
whole somewhat better than in 1929, 
which means that the addition to the 
industrial population during the last 
eight years has been partially ab- 
sorbed. Nevertheless, unemployment 
is still high. In some countries a 
shortage of skilled labor has occurred, 
due in part to the withdrawal of large 
numbers of men from industrial life 
to military service and in part to a 
failure to educate a sufficient number 
of apprentices during the depression. 

Despite the high level of prosperity 
which Sweden enjoys, the Swedish 
Government has continued its efforts 
to plan for meeting the next depres- 
sion. This, the International Labor 
Organization is doing also through 
its recently-established International 
Public Works Committee. Unem- 
ployment insurance has continued to 
develop, notably in South Africa and 
the United States, with proposals for 
its establishment being actively dis- 
cussed in Australia, Canada, Belgium 
and Norway. Social insurance in 
general has continued to improve, 
together with housing programs and 
studies of nutrition. The report on 
nutrition published by the Office in 
1936 and completed by the compre- 
hensive survey published by the 


* Ibid., pages 22-23. 
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League of Nations in 1937 have had 
a considerable effect upon public opin- 
ion; and active steps are being taken 
in a number of countries to set up 
national committees for making avail- 
able to the people adequate quantities 
of the right kind of food. 


Hours of Work 


Hours have been lengthened in two 
countries actually at war: Japan and 
Spain. In other countries where re- 
armament is being driven forward at 
high pressure long hours are being 
worked. In France, the application 
of the 40-hour week to additional in- 
dustries was continued. Since an 
effort has been made in this country 
by a certain element of the press to 
prove that the 40-hour week is the 
cause of slowing production and trade 
in France, the Director’s remarks on 
the French 40-hour law are of especial 
interest: “This tremendous reform 
might have been brought in with com- 
paratively little difficulty, had the 
political, financial and economic con- 
dition of the country been normal. 
This, however, was far from being 
the case. Production was still low. 
The industrial index which has shown 
a monthly average of 79.3 (1929= 
100) for 1936 only improved to 82.8 
in 1937 in spite of the two successive 
devaluations. These measures had 
come too late, and only took effect 
when the fear of a general recession 
had begun to be felt. At the same 
time, wages are believed to have risen 
between so and 6o percent. The pub- 
lic debt had greatly increased and the 
budget remained unbalanced—phe- 
nomena, incidentally, by no means 
confined to France. The trade re- 
turns showed a decline in exports cou- 
pled with a rise in imports, though 
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the growing deficit was probably com- 
pensated to a considerable extent by 
various ‘invisible exports.’ These 
various symptoms nevertheless de- 
stroyed the confidence of the business 
and middle classes and set up a flight 
of capital.”** 


The Progress of the 1.L.0. 


Despite the nationalistic reaction so 
apparent in the world, the I.L.O. has 
continued to expand and develop its 
various programs. The Textile Con- 
ference of a year ago was a significant 
gathering and an International Tex- 
tile Committee is in the making as a 
consequence of it. The first meeting 
of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee in February 1938 marked an 
advance in the agricultural program 
of the ILL.O. The meeting in March 
1938 to discuss oversea settlement 
was the first occasion on which the 
problems of migration and settlement 
were approached on a purely practical 
basis. Other meetings of the I.L.O. 
contributed to further progress along 
other lines, notably factory inspection 
in Europe and wage-and-hour statis- 
tics. 

C. W. Jenks of the Legal Section 
of the I.L.O. has been in Venezuela 
assisting the government of that coun- 
try in the preparation of a Labor 
Code, a task commenced in 1936. 
Mr. C. Dechamp, of the Social Insur- 
ance Section of the I.L.O., has also 
been in Venezuela to make a report to 
the Government on the best methods 
of establishing social insurance. The 
I.L.O. has also been asked by the 
Venezuelan Government to assist in 
organizing a national scheme of im- 
migration and settlement. 


5 Ibid., page 49. 











The reasons for this continued de- 
velopment of the I.L.O. in spite of 
international difficulties are two. 
“First of all, the Organisation has 
constantly aimed, and has for the most 
part succeeded, in achieving complete 
detachment from politics. It has 
stuck to its own business, and has tried 
to preserve an objective attitude to- 
wards the ideological controversies 
raging around it and occasionally 
threatening to invade its frontiers. 
Albert Thomas created this tradition, 
from which the Office has never since 
wavered.” Secondly, although large 
numbers of people throughout the 
world look with suspicion on inter- 
national political cooperation, the 
masses of the people realize that eco- 
nomic cooperation is indispensable. 
“Whatever lack of faith there may 
be in the future of international polit- 
ical institutions and however distaste- 
ful, the great majority of people 
nevertheless realise, whether reluc- 
tantly or not, that the international 
consideration of economic and social 
questions can hardly be avoided as the 
world is now organised.”** 


The Future 


The increasing industrialization of 
other regions of the world than Eu- 
rope must be kept in mind in any esti- 
mate of the future trend. The con- 
stitution and activities of the I.L.O. 
itself have reflected this change of 
affairs. ‘“‘The enlargement of the 
Governing Body was designed to give 
fairer proportional representation be- 
tween Europe and the rest of the 
world. Among the eight states of 
chief industrial importance three are 
in any case outside Europe, namely, 


* Ibid., pages 57-58. 
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the United States, Japan and India, 
while the U.S.S.R. is almost as much 
Asiatic as European. It is significant, 
too, that when Germany fell out, her 
place was taken not by another Euro- 
pean state but by Canada, and the 
time cannot be far distant when China 
will become a great industrial country. 
The growing participation of extra- 
European countries in the work of 
the Conference, of the Governing 
Body and of technical committees, 
their insistent demands that greater 
attention should be paid to their prob- 
lems, their frequent requests for the 
despatch of Office missions of contact, 
enquiry or advice, the rapid social 
progress which many of them have 
accomplished in the last twenty years, 
the spirit of bold and liberal experi- 
mentation which animates many of 
them—all these things indicate the 
changing equilibrium.” ** 

The work of the I.L.O. will con- 
tinue to expand along the lines indi- 
cated by the World Textile Confer- 
ence. ‘Working conditions in indus- 
try constitute only one part of the 
social problem. Shorter hours, pro- 
tection against industrial accident and 
disease, unemployment and old age, 
the care of women and children, are 
important elements in the maintenance 
and improvement of the general 
standard of living of everycommunity 
but they are not sufficient in them- 
selves. Without regular work, with- 
out wages adequate to ensure a civil- 
ised level of feeding, clothing and 
housing—in a word, without a solid 
economic foundation—labour legisla- 
tion is only a very partial remedy for 
the social evils which the International 
Labour Organisation was created to 


* Ibid, page 71. 
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combat. Itis, therefore, aninevitable ers, both in industry and agriculture, 
and healthy development that its out- ultimately depend. A new period of 
look should have continued to broaden intense and varied activity is opening 
and that it should have been gradually out before the Organisation.” 18 

led to consider the general questions —— 

upon which the welfare of the work-  pid., pages 0-81. 


HE WHO WOULD KEEP HIS HEART INTACT 


Hearts break, but there are none to hear the cries 

Of mortal pain, for broken hearts are vowed 

To silence and a quiet smile belies 

The wound. And though he walk with head unbowed, 
All beauty is unbearable and slim 

White birches on a hill, the cloud-spun west, 

Are only torture to the soul of him 

Who bears a broken heart within his breast. 


He who would keep his heart intact must go 
Earth’s road with blinded eyes and close his ears 
Against the winds. Oh, it is death to know 
The undertones of sorrow and of tears, 

For grief digs deeper than a two-edged knife— 
Hearts break a hundred times one single life! 


—Sister M. Gustave, O.P., Spirit. 








NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
DECISIONS 


Investigation and Certification of 
Representatives 


Section 9(c) of the National La- 
bor Relations Act provides that— 


“Whenever a question affecting 
commerce arises concerning the rep- 
resentation of employees, the Board 
may investigate such controversy and 
certify to the parties, in writing, the 
name or names of the representatives 
that have been designated or selected. 
In any such investigation, the Board 
shall provide for an appropriate hear- 
ing upon due notice, either in con- 
junction with a proceeding under sec- 
tion 10 or otherwise, and may take 
a secret ballot of employees, or util- 
ize any other suitable method to as- 
certain such representatives.” 


By virtue of section 9(a) of the act 
representatives designated or selected 
for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining by a majority of the em- 
ployees in an appropriate unit are the 
exclusive representatives of all the 
employees in such unit for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining in re- 
spect to rates of pay, wages, hours of 
employment, or other conditions of 
employment. For an employer to re- 
fuse to bargain collectively with such 
representatives is, by virtue of section 
8(5), an unfair labor practice which 
the Board is empowered to prevent. 

The purpose of section 9(c) is to 
give the Board the necessary investi- 
gatory power to determine whether 
or not a majority of the employees 
in an appropriate unit desire a par- 
ticular labor organization to repre- 
sent them. As stated in section 9(c), 


this investigatory power may be ex- 
ercised in conjunction with a proceed- 
ing under section 10 to determine 
whether an employer has committed 
an unfair labor practice, but the pro- 
ceeding under section 9(c) is sepa- 
rate and apart from proceedings in- 
volving unfair labor practices. Thus, 
a proceeding under section 9(c) re- 
sults merely in a certification that a 
particular labor organization has 
been chosen by a majority of the em- 
ployees in an appropriate unit, if such 
in fact is the case, and does not re- 
sult in an order requiring the em- 
ployer to cease and desist from an 
unfair labor practice or to take any 
affirmative action. Since no order 
against an employer is issued in such 
a proceeding, there is no right of re- 
view of such certification in any court. 
If, however, such certification of a 
labor organization is subsequently 
used in whole or in part to prove that 
an employer has committed an unfair 
labor practice by refusing to bargain 
collectively with the labor organiza- 
tion so certified, and a cease and desist 
order is issued on the basis of such 
finding, the investigation and certif- 
cation under section 9(c) becomes re- 
viewable by the circuit court of ap- 
peals as part of the record in the case. 

An investigation under section 9 (c) 
involves the determination of many 
questions which also arise in proceed- 
ings involving unfair labor practices. 
The question of what constitutes an 
appropriate unit must be determined 
both in a proceeding under section 
8(5) and in a proceeding under sec- 
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tion 9(c). The problem of whether 
or not the question concerning repre- 
sentation affects commerce is identical 
with the problem of whether an un- 
fair labor practice affects commerce. 


The Existence of a Question 
Concerning Representation 


Section 9(c) empowers the Board 
to certify representatives only when a 
question concerning the representation 
of employees exists. Whether such a 
question exists is a question of fact to 
be determined upon the circumstances 
existing in each case. 

The question is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon whether or not an em- 
ployer has been requested to bargain 
collectively and refused. But in in- 
stances where a demand has been 
made and the employer has refused to 
bargain collectively, the employees 
have a choice of either proceeding 
under section 8(5), or asking an in- 
vestigation and certification under sec- 
tion 9(c). It is obvious that a labor 
organization will normally invoke the 
g(c) proceeding after a refusal to 
bargain only where it is uncertain of 
the right to represent a majority or as 
to the propriety of the unit, or where 
it does not wish to establish that right 
except through. the use of a secret 
ballot. 

The circumstances which the Board 
has found to establish the existence of 
a question concerning representation 
are too diversified to be catalogued. 
It may be that more than one labor 
organization exists among the em- 
ployees and that the employer is deal- 
ing with one to the exclusion of the 
others, as in Matter of Pittsburgh 
Steel Company and in Matter of 
Dwight Manufacturing Company, or 
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it may be that the employer is dealing 
with each of the organizations as the 
representative of its membership, as 
in Matter of Bendix Products Corpo- 
ration and in Matter of International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 

Such a question may also exist 
where only one labor organization ex- 
ists among the employees. In such 
case, the employer while meeting with 
the organization, may refuse to recog- 
nize its right to act for all of the em- 
ployees, Matter of Saxon Mills and 
Matter of American Tobacco Com- 
pany, a corporation, or may have re- 
fused to deal with the organization at 
all as in Matter of Stimson Lumber 
Company. 

An admission by an employer that 
he does not know whether a partic- 
ular labor organization represents a 
majority of his employees, is proof 
that such a question exists. Matter of 
New York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Company and Matter of Richards- 
Wilcox Manufacturing Company. In 
many instances this admission by em- 
ployers takes the form of a demand 
that a labor organization secure a cer- 
tification from the Board before he 
will recognize such organization as 
the exclusive representative of his em- 
ployees, Matter of American Cyana- 
mid &@ Chemical Corporation, and 
Matter of Motor Transport Com- 
pany and Matter of R. C. A. Com- 
munications, Inc. 

As previously stated, employees 
may elect to proceed under section 
9(c) after an employer has refused to 
bargain collectively. Thus a question 
concerning representation has been 
found to exist where an employer has 
refused to bargain collectively on the 
ground the union does not represent 
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a majority of the employees, as in 
Matter of United States Stamping 
Company, in Matter of Richards-Wil- 
cox Manufacturing Company, and in 
Matter of Stimson Lumber Company, 
that some other labor organization 
had the right to bargain collectively 
for all of the employees, as in Matter 
of Motor Transport Company, or 
that no grievances existed concerning 
which bargaining should be conducted 
as in Matter of International Filter 
Company, a corporation. 

In Matter of Oregon Worsted 
Company, the Board ruled that the 
contention of the company that the 
issues were moot because the mill was 
closed down and was liquidating, was 
not decisive. The Board said: 

The operations at the mill ceased 
as a result of the strike, and inten- 
tions in such industrial situations are 
notoriously mercurial. 

The Board has held in three cases 
that no question concerning represen- 
tation existed. In Matter of Pacific 
Steamship Company, a Corporation, 
et al., the evidence showed that the 
companies involved had been operat- 
ing under a contract executed jointly 
in 1934 by the International Seamen’s 
Union and the Sailor’s Union of the 
Pacific, the latter at that time being a 
District Union of the International 
Seamen’s Union. In January, 1936, 
and again in May, 1936, the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union took action 
which, it is alleged, effectively revoked 
the charter of the Sailor’s Union. The 
Sailor’s Union denied that the action 
had this effect and brought suit in 
the Superior Court of California to 
have the purported revocation de- 
clared void and of no effect. Never- 
theless the Sailor’s Union, with the 
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intent, subsequently carried into effect, 
of terminating the existing contract 
on September 30, 1936, filed a peti- 
tion with the Board alleging that the 
International Seamen’s Union had no 
authority to represent the sailors in 
the negotiations then about to begin 
for a new contract but that the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union was claiming 
the right to do so. Negotiations were 
begun during the time the Board was 
investigating the case. According to 
the Board, the ship owners and the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union by their 
actions in the negotiations and by their 
testimony at the Board’s hearing indi- 
cated that both conceded the right of 
the Sailor’s Union to negotiate as the 
exclusive representative of the sailors 
employed by the companies involved. 
The Board refused to certify on the 
ground that no question concerning 
representation existed at the time it 
rendered its decision. 

In Matter of Williams Dimond & 
Company et al., the union claimed to 
represent only 5 of the 65 or 70 em- 
ployees of one of the companies in- 
volved. The Board dismissed the pe- 
tition as to this company on grounds 
that no question concerning the repre- 
sentation of these employees existed. 

In Matter of Todd Seattle Dry 
Docks, Inc., the evidence presented by 
the petitioning union clearly indicated 
that the petitioner did not represent 
a majority of the employees in a unit 
which had been agreed upon by the 
unions involved. The Board dismissed 
the petition on the grounds that no 
questions concerning representation 
existed.* 


*See Second Annual Report of the National 
Labor Relations Board, pp. 104-108. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


‘T LAST the nurse has organ- 
A ized. She has come tardily, 
we admit, to the understand- 
ing that low pay, long hours and long 
periods of no work are preventable 
hazards in our professional life. It 
is well when the nurse realizes she is 
a skilled worker earning her bread 
and butter the same as other laborers. 
You have all heard the word “pro- 
fessional ethics” used a great deal in 
connection with the nursing profes- 
sion. We do not lose sight of the 
much stressed word “ethics” when we 
organize nurses as do other workers. 
We are not antagonistic to our em- 
ployers, the doctor, hospital and the 
patient. 

We contend that we serve better 
and more intelligently when we have 
a representative of our own choosing, 
having a voice in shaping the condi- 
tions under which we work. It seems 
very logical that a better standard of 
living for nurses would increase their 
efficiency both to the patient and the 
doctor. 

There is no longer the need for sub- 
jecting herself to long hours, low 
wages, poor diet and the withdrawal 
from normal active interest outside 
of work. 

We have observed the rise of the 
unskilled laborer due to collective 
group activity, known as unionism. 

The reason that nurses should ben- 
efit from a similar organization is to 
make and maintain gains that she as 
an individual can never hope to attain. 

We maintain that a satisfied nurse 
is a better worker. 


The Nurses’ Union with the aid of 
our brother union expects to: 


(a) Enforce the eight consecutive 
hour day and to expect of the hospi- 
tal three shifts of nurses working 
eight hours which do not over-lap. 

(b) If in an emergency, (such as 
the nurse scrubbed up in surgery) 
whereby the nurses departure would 
be detrimental to the welfare of the 
patient, she shall be paid overtime for 
that period following her eight hour 
shift. 

(c) Raise the wage of the nurse to 
a living standard, which it falls short 
of being at the present time. For her 
skilled labor she is one of the poorest 
paid workers today. 

The institutional nurse receives the 
magnificent sum of $2.50 or less a day 
at the average hospital, after three or 
four years of extensive nurse training. 

With the eight hour day enforced 
the private duty nurse who has not 
averaged a living wage and has waited 
days and weeks for work will receive 
more employment. 

(d) To improve her living condi- 
tions because the nurse risks er own 
health and life in her daily work. She 
is under a continual nervous strain 
with life and death in her hands, which 
few other employees have to contend 
with. She should have clean, attrac- 


Nore: At the present time there is an attempt 
being made to revert to the twelve hour duty by 
establishing what they call a Home Nursing 
Unit on the Association Registry. (Non-Union) 
This is a means of bringing back the old twelve 
hour duty of the Dark Ages. The Registry 
claims that the public demand for this type of 
professional nursing service is the reason for 
establishing the twelve hour duty. However, this 
does not stand to reason as the Public is made 
up of union laborers who certainly do not advo- 
cate twelve hour duty for any worker. 
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tive, private quarters for herself in a 
healthy environment. 

The nurses’ meals can be made both 
wholesome and appetizing with suf- 
ficient time to enjoy them and meal- 
time included in eight hours of mf 

(e) To give the union-minded pu 
lic a chance to patronize the union 
nurse. 

(f) To be an important factor in 
the labor movement and duly repre- 
sented at all important meetings and 
to take an active part in legislative 
measures pertaining to the nurses. 


The struggle for organization is 
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indeed bitter for the nurse as she has 
strenuous opposition from the Asso- 
ciation (non-union), the hospital 
and the doctor. The doctor remem- 
bers that his economic advantage 
(such as the pay he receives) comes 
from the patient. Now you and I 
know that many, many of his patients 
are union men and women, so here is 
the opportunity to insist and demand 
a union nurse for you and your fam- 
ily. By doing this we will go forward 
to one hundred percent organized 
nurses union. 


DISCOVERY 


Sometimes your words with blades as keen as knives 
Assail my bleeding sensitivity, 

Astute enough to know that humbler lives, 

From egoistic pain released, are free. 

Then pride no verbal thrust can warp nor bow, 
Lifts high a fractious head to challenge you. 

But when contrite you came to me just now 

With no apology except a few 


Gold daffodils, a quaint old Chinese book, 
And proof the words were two-edged swords—your look— 
I knew you a celestial Venus wise 
To hurt, to heal and hid my tear-wet eyes. 
—SisTER MiriaM. 

















BriTISsH EXPERIMENTS IN PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. Ter- 
ence H. O’Brien. Norton and 
Company, New York, 1938. 304p. 
Price $3.00. Reviewed by Earl G. 
Latham, Department of Govern- 
ment, Harvard University. 


The British experiments described 
by Mr. O’Brien are the Central Elec- 
tricity Board (CEB), the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), 
and the London Passenger Transport 
Board (LPTB). Collectively, they 
represent a venture into the regula- 
tion and coordination of public utility 
services through means which were 
little used (although there were pre- 
cedents) before the World War. The 
technique is the use of a governmental 
corporation, a chartered institution 
whose officers are appointed by the 
government, and which acts as a 
trustee for the management of public 
property while enjoying a semi-au- 
tonomous status, free from the direct 
political controls which would exist 
if the same functions were undertaken 
by a governmental department. 

Mr. O’Brien has posed two ques- 
tions for himself: 1. whether the pub- 
lic service corporation can be removed 
effectively and permanently from di- 
rect political control, and if so, 2. 
whether it can develop means of mak- 
ing itself “adequately and continu- 
ously accountable to the public.” The 
answer to the first question is, perhaps 
necessarily, inconclusive. In the 


earlier days of the CEB and the BBC, 
Parliament held itself in restraint, but 
has since become more watchful and 
attentive as these bodies have grown 
to maturity. Nothing at all may be 
said about the LPTB in this regard, 
but it may be remarked that Parlia- 
ment will forego close scrutiny only to 
the degree that each corporation pro- 
vides “reasonably efficient service out 
of its independent resources” and en- 
joys a popularity among the people. 
The second question is closely allied 
with the first, for a governmental 
body which is responsive to public 
attitudes is obviously in less need of 
close political supervision than one 
which is not. The corporations have 
all demonstrated a consciousness of 
the responsible nature of their trusts. 
Indeed, Mr. Herbert Morrison has 
described the CEB as “a public insti- 
tution with a real sense of public ac- 
countability.” Although it is not in 
direct contact with the retail con- 
sumer of electric power, the CEB has 
sought to explain and popularize its 
work through illustrated lectures in 
the schools, radio broadcasting and 
the documentary film. The BBC and 
the LPTB are, of course, in immedi- 
ate contact with a much wider public, 
which makes the task of handling pub- 
lic relations a matter of considerable 
complexity. The BBC, for example, 
deals with the “Government, the Post 
Office and other Public Departments, 
Members of Parliament, and Impe- 
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rial and Foreign Governments,” not 
to overlook a highly critical listening 
public and a semi-hostile press. 

In describing the procedures by 
which the corporations were created, 
Mr. O’Brien acknowledges that the 
materials are rich in information 
about the struggle of interests which 
was aroused. Unfortunately, he puts 
to one side as outside the scope of his 
inquiry any investigation into these 
matters. It can be gathered, how- 
ever, that the creation of the CEB 
was resisted by “holding companies, 
power companies, municipal and com- 
mercial supply companies, manufac- 
turers of various kinds of electrical 
machinery and equipment, gas com- 
panies, coal companies, and a variety 
of forms of business less directly con- 
cerned.” The creation of the BBC 
was less of a battle-royal because, in 
part, of a general recognition that 
broadcasting was a “national vested 
interest, the development of which 
ought not to be hindered by particu- 
lar and sectional interests.” Perhaps 
more controlling however, was the 
fact that broadcasting was a new and 
speculative service, and vested inter- 
ests had not had time really to vest 
when the BBC was established. 

The view that public enterprises al- 
ways discard the equation between 
cost and income, and are therefore 
less efficient than private enterprises 
—where expenditures are governed 
by expectation of income—is not 
borne out by the British experience 
with the public service corporations. 
Indeed, as Mr. O’Brien points out, 
the chief financial problems here, 
grow out of parliamentary restric- 
tions, and not out of risks inherent in 
this species of socialization. The 
CEB, within its somewhat restricted 
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sphere of operations, has been able to 
show a sound financial statement, but 
it is always in danger of having its 
charges reduced if a Selected Station 
to which it sells power can show that 
the cost in any year is greater than if 
it were to produce for itself. The 
BBC, until 1937, was allotted only 
about one-half of the licensing fee on 
receiving sets, and was forced, from 
time to time, to borrow from the 
Treasury. Recently, however, the 
allotment was increased. 
Governmental corporations are, of 
course, no novelty on this side of the 
Atlantic. Familiar examples are the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, the 
Panama Railroad and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. For the most part, 
however, governmental proprietary 
corporations have been used for the 
management of indisputably public 
property, for financial undertakings 
in connection with the support of the 
government, or for the promotion of 
private enterprise. The use of the 
governmental corporation as an in- 
strument of coordination and plan- 
ning has been largely restricted to 
certain power and transportation de- 
velopments for purposes of national 
defense. Its possibilities for utility 
regulation are just being realized. 
The chief merit of such a technique 
in the utility field in the United States 
is that it would tend to eliminate the 
dualism which the courts enforce be- 
tween the public (called “sovereign” 
in some cases) functions of the util- 
ities and the private ownership of the 
means by which those functions are 
performed. The chief disadvantage 
is the cost which would entail, for the 
American situation is rather like that 
which confronted the sponsors of the 
LPTB Bill, where one of the most 
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serious questions was the making of 
compensation on a large scale to the 
private enterprisers who were being 
displaced. In any event, the use of 
this technique for utility regulation in 
the United States would await the 
diagnosis which led to the British 
corporations. In each of the three 
industries concerned, there were, as 
Mr. O’Brien says, “conditions of 
wastefulness and inadequate coordi- 
nation of services which could hardly 
have been overcome otherwise than 
by extension of the principle of State- 
regulated monopoly.” 

Mr. O’Brien does not venture many 
general conclusions. His project is 
more modest in scope. He is inter- 
ested in making limited judgments 
about the functions and place of the 
public service corporation as a work- 
ing institution, and he devotes him- 
self for the most part, to descriptions 
of practise. To others, he leaves the 
treatment of the corporation in terms 
of general political theories. The 
book is a useful outline of some of the 
problems involved in the three cor- 
porations discussed, and suggests the 
need of more extended treatments in 
this comparatively new field. It is 
somewhat difficult to read because of 
the author’s oblique methods of ex- 
pression, but it rewards the effort. 


Divipep WE STANp. By Walter 
Prescott Webb. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1937. 239 pp. Price $2.50. 
Reviewed by Frank T. de Vyver, 
Duke University. 


Divided We Stand reviews from a 
new viewpoint the problems arising 
from inequality of incomes and con- 
centration of economic power in a 
few large corporations. Professor 
Webb’s thesis is that this inequality 
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and concentration is a sectional one, 
the North appropriating all, the 
South and the West receiving crumbs 
inadvertently let fall. 

His marshalling of material sup- 
porting that thesis is convincing. The 
North, with only 21 per cent of the 
land has almost 60 per cent of the 
population; it harbors 180 of the two 
hundred largest corporations, fur- 
nishes 90 per cent of national adver- 
tising, accounts for 95 per cent of 
life insurance outstanding, holds 82 
per cent of time deposits, and paid 
83 per cent of income taxes in 1931. 
The North receives, in other words, 
most of the national income despite 
the fact that except for coal, a con- 
siderable proportion of other raw 
materials and agricultural products 
are produced in the South and West. 

These distressing conditions have 
resulted from the growth of an Amer- 
ican feudalism, that is the growth of 
an economic government, the corpo- 
ration, existing within the political 
government. There follows a stimu- 
lating analysis of such feudalism and 
a description of how a corporation 
came to be considered a person whose 
property is protected by law under 
the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
to the Constitution. This story, which 
should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in the present power of the cor- 
poration, is of peculiar interest be- 
cause of Mr. Justice Black’s recent 
dissenting opinion holding the corpo- 
ration not a person protected from a 
state by the fourteenth amendment. 

Professor Webb sees the South and 
the West shackled at every turn by 
northern corporations. He shows 
that nearly everything we buy in the 
South means tribute to the North and 
that southern and western young men 
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must become retainers of northern 
corporations, wearing the uniform of 
Firestone, Standard Oil or others, 
and standing helpless before the eco- 
nomic might thus represented. 

We are facing, concludes the au- 
thor, a crisis of a frontierless democ- 
racy. Until the disappearance of the 
frontier in 1890 American life was 
moulded by factors that were con- 
comitant with the frontier. Individ- 
ualism, equality, laissez-faire, and in- 
dividual liberty were all characteristic 
of those earlier years of American his- 
tory. The error is in forgetting that 
the era giving rise to those character- 
istics has gone forever, replaced by 
another dominant factor, the corpora- 
tion. Corporations, however, have 
done what they could to stimulate 
that old spirit of individual liberty 
and personal choice, knowing full well 
that by so doing they could keep 
workers separated into small and 
therefore ineffectual units. The 
American Federation of Labor was 
labor’s answer—an attempt by organ- 
izing on a national scale to face the 
corporations with a united front. 

Professor Webb implies approval 
of the New Deal as a method of 
really meeting the changed conditions 
instead of prattling about character- 
istics that disappeared nearly fifty 
years ago. He does, nevertheless, 
express some doubt as to whether the 
President will move to the right or 
left instead of guiding the country 
along the narrow ridge lying between 
fascism and communism. Meanwhile, 
he urges, let not the people of the 
South and West be fooled by propa- 
ganda of northern corporations 
spread largely by the press and the 
five-cent weeklies. The two sections 
have much in common and if the 
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North will recognize the importance 
of a good neighbor policy instead of 
a policy of taking everything, the 
frontierless democracy may continue. 

On such an optimistic note the au- 
thor concludes this interesting exposi- 
tion. His analysis is thought-provok- 
ing but the difficulties he indicates are 
certainly not geographic. Mere close- 
ness does not ease the burden of the 
mass of northern workers to any con- 
siderable extent though presumably a 
few more crumbs might be obtained. 
To be sure the average incomes in the 
North are larger but the deviation 
from the average are extremely great. 
Northern youths work for the same 
oil companies and chain stores as do 
the youths in the South. The prob- 
lem of concentration of wealth and 
control in the hands of a few, of eco- 
nomic autocracy coexistent with polit- 
ical democracy is a national one. To 
such an argument the author presents 
no answer except to say that the 
northern poor “reap some advantage 
by being near the barons of busi- 
ness, parts of the humming machines. 
Some find service of a personal nature 
with those who like to say, ‘We take 
care of our poor.’ They mean that 
they take care of some of the poor 
around them, those whose sufferings 
they see. Their compassion rarely 
reaches to the South and the West, 
where there are also poor.” Unor- 
ganized workers in the North might 
well ask “What advantage ?” 

Despite the author’s over-empha- 
sis on sectionalism, this book is an 
excellent portrayal of the difficulties 
of political democracy and the mod- 
ern corporations. Reading it should 
renew determination to protect Amer- 
ican democracy. 








SUMMER UNEMPLOYMENT BEGINS EARLY 


IHE spring season of 1938 

checked the rise of unemploy- 

ment for only one month (April) 
and in May lay-offs began again in 
manufacturing and trade. Summer 
unemployment has come early this 
year, for usually the spring season 
keeps large numbers employed 
through May and June. The Federa- 
tion estimate shows 11,414,000 un- 
employed in May (preliminary fig- 
ure) compared to 11,065,000 in April 
and 11,226,000 in March. This com- 
pares with 7,909,000 out of work in 
May last year, an increase of more 
than 3,000,000. 

Trade union unemployment figures 
for May and the early part of June 
showed that union members fared bet- 
ter than wage earners in general. 
While unemployment as a whole in- 
creased by about 350,000 from April 
to May, trade unions reported a net 
decrease in unemployment, and early 
June figures show that union unem- 
ployment has not yet started to in- 
crease. In fact unions have reported 
steady employment gains from March 
to May this year while in industry gen- 
erally unemployment rose steadily ex- 
cept in April. Our weighted figures 
show 17.2 percent of the membership 
unemployed in March, 16.7 percent in 
April, 16.4 percent in May and 16.4 
percent also in June. This compares 
with last year’s figures of 9.7 percent 
unemployed in May and 9.6 percent in 
June. 

The May rise in unemployment is 
due to large lay-offs in factories where 
nearly 180,000 were dropped from 
payrolls, and in wholesale and retail 
stores where over 200,000 lost their 
jobs. Lay-offs on railroads and in 


coal mines left 35,000 more without 
jobs. The building industry makes a 
better showing, however, with nearly 
15,000 taken on by contractors and 
55,000 added to forces on the con- 
struction of roads. Farmers added 
65,000 to their payrolls in May. 

Trade union figures for early June 
show employment gaining in building 
and building materials industries and 
slight seasonal increases in unemploy- 
ment in clothing trades and theatres, 
with unemployment also _ slightly 
higher in metal and printing trades. 
The report for cities shows employ- 
ment still gaining in 12 cities and un- 
employment increasing in nine and no 
change in three. 

To provide for the rapidly growing 
new army of unemployed the Federal 
Government has added to Works Pro- 
gram employment at the rate of more 
than 200,000 a month since last No- 
vember. WPA workers increased 
from just under 2,000,000 at the end 
of November to 3,347,000 at the end 
of May. Relief rolls rose from 1,- 
375,000 cases in November to a peak 
of 2,032,000 in March and declined 
to 1,845,000 in April. 

Workers’ buying power continues 
to show a bright spot in the dark pic- 
ture, with workers’ total income only 
9 percent below last year in the first 
five months of 1938, although produc- 
tion is down 34 percent. Because 
workers’ buying power and consump- 
tion has been higher than production, 
stocks of goods are being exhausted 
and a higher level of production and 
employment will soon be necessary. 
After the dull summer months we may 


expect more jobs if wage levels are 
held. 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates! Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
DR ic ci cbateateucreo resets $1,191,283 40,539,049 10,652, 234 18.5 22 
ROMA AGREE Alec arene n ee 51,758,980 42, 364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
WEE Snbis secu csunwsihaveuwes $2,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
2935 Monthly Average 
RS Sc alors Rink sinlni dx oa pe lalg isis 50,943,884 39,248,684 11,695,200 21.0 23 
BRE Se errr en nee S 50,988, 243 39, 568,850 11,419,393 20.0 22 
Ee eee eee 51,032, 594 39,799, 568 11,233,026 19.4 23 
RE acc Siaxea-sykiselo we Fomrentary 51,077,148 40,201,014 10,876,134 18.7 22 
_ Se rere re $1,121,875 40, 301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
aS SSILOG ciate Solar oe saleermeres 51,166,827 40,408 , 648 10,758,179 18.5 23 
DR avs gavvacesececaseresnees $1,212,041 40,453,052 10,758,989 19.4 21 
Sais a hSie arendeenes ees 51,257, 563 40,765, 339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
RRS Aeeree peree $1, 303, 899 41,273, 232 10,030, 667 17.9 21 
Es coca) cisieaaure oe eens 51,350,814 41,575,945 9,774, 869 17.3 21 
ME Kesticteuitiosduckascesicaeee 51,397,017 41,436, 242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
EN Schaenn Hore tenes Gale 51,443,491 41,436,073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
NE ccs Sie cvewseuncieavanves 51,490, 330 40, §38, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
NS dc iwscneecciedcevesass $1,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
RR Gc -o asi'y alee wee Sa Ka eas 51,585,756 41, 103, 260 10, 482, 496 16.2 21 
eee er eer re 51,634, 208 41,815,233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
I Siniin-nGieonialhe sua waeewar 51,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
BS daiidvaidin thon or akeea sien se 51,731,096 42,311,760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
Bb otcecec ane ete oe rcaes 51,780,432 42,399,°79 9,381, 353 12.3 19 
SS eCity wes ohana 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 13.7 22 
a Ee eee eee 51,881,952 43,383,551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
NG cic suskwagisescaepas $1,933,521 43,757,161 8,176, 360 11.0 20 
a errr 51,984,475 43,697,789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
SNE 5 on oc etieh su sweeesr 52,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
NS as deve ceeeenenees tut 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 13.9 21 
SE ener ere 52,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960,023 11.9 21 
BEEN Sinewinioncisiewm on skunaaes 52,138,624 43, 534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
DE inte isctescssawewsuecnes 52,187,456 43,874, 628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
NO reer ee re eee 52,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9.7 20 
oe S Rr eee 52,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823,512 9.6 20 
anes a ts eeed tee Gasam eo keee $2,332,552 44, 550,066 7,782,486 9-3 20 
ESRD ee eta Pa ae $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 ,883 9-3 20 
NS 2 Nena Souaeeewes $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9-3 20 
rie dic inaowenscteenes 52,474, 396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
Sere nr $2,520, 596 44,041,973 8,478,623 11.2 20 
MS Soba sracesecieuess* 52, 568, 344 43,261, 563 9,306, 781 13.6 20 
1938 
SS ee ee eT ee 52,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
I csina das edeses suceenwes 52,664,351 41,541,449 II, 122,908 16.6 21 
SN eure wckea vee sip ict cowed $2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 37.2 21 
BES pied eos ecw wees tect onan §2,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
_.. ere err rrr error $2,807,217 41,392,728 11,414,489 16. 4T 21 
eee ae Pree re eee 16.4* 19 





1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. t Revised. 
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Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan, Feb, Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


Total 1928060 18 «S88 16 1g CE 12g Ook sitsa1B_—s«*BFPE 
All Trades 1929 1§ 5 4 12 9 9 9 10 I 12 6 123 
—_ Ss ss a&wes sane et hse Se Ue 
1931 27 27 26 25 25 25 26 26 26 2% 27 30 26 
1932 31) 3E gO EEC ils 3H$—s«d3E_—s«dFW_—sGZ'TL__—-32Z— 38H_—s«@3DV 
1933 35 34 34 33 33 3 31 31 2 27 «+28 2 BI 
1934 28 26 2§ 2% 2% «25 #=+%28 28 25 2% 25 +27 «26 
1935 26 2% 22 28 23 23 #27 #423 «420 «20 «620 «623 «(3 
1936 22 22 at 18 17 «#17 «#17 «2% 130«12 Ik we OT 
1937 a a ae ae oe ee ee: ee a 


1938 20 21 21 20 I9 ~~ I9* 
Total 19288 636 ss 3g'''s«d8os—i]CiSCie eC C8 a7 
Building Trades 1929 «30s (3334s H—itcge:CiaHs—‘ia HOT Ok sesso 


19390 38 443 «441 «40 «637 «337: «39 «39 «(38 «38 4245 400 
193 51 §2 sg g0 48 48 G0 SE S253 5H S22 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 6% 
1933 70 71 #72 #71 68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
19394 «658 «(5555 58 575557 G0 58 56 565757 
1935 60 61 59 57 SH St St 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 $2 49 41 34 28 27 #25 #2 21 23 26 33 


1937 29 31 27 22 #+%2t «22 «622 «6230 «6230 «628 36 26 
1938 40 43 39 637t 36° 
Total 1928 18 16 12 12 Io 13 9 8 8 > FC 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 5 5 s&s + YY ¢ ¢ & 7 
1930 15 18 ae a ae oe ee ee en a 
1931 28 29 29 28 31 32 jo 3h «631 632 «635 «30 
1932 34 37 39 39 «42 «#445 «6445 «6446 «6446 460 646 (42 
1933 47 $0 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 28 25 22 2% 25 #2 27 «+27 «2% 27 
1935 25 25 23 23«223«0Ci«‘«<3iR®esits—isaQDsCistg:sSs8—o 
1936 17 #17 Ig 34 32 I 32 #32 YW 10 10 33 
1937 Wi I 8 8 6 . ¢ FF Bw we 6 
1938 19 21 25 25 25° 
Total 1928 4 § ° a2 2.8 & 4 3 § 
Printing Trades 1929 4 § Cor a a a ae 4 4 4 
1990 5 = § 6 6 6 7 8 8 8 9 7 
5 13 
1932 17 18 18 118 «i 2m 22 = 20 19 19 


1933 20 22 
1934 19 I9 
1935 17 «15 
1936 1513 
1937 10 10 
1938 Ir It 
Total 1928 Io Io 
All Other Trades 1929 12 «I 
19390 12 13 
1931 19 17 
1932 21 «Ig 
1933 22 22 
1934 19) «17 
1935 20 17 
1936 18 #17 
1937 12 #W 
1938 16 616 


20 
22 23 23 #+23 «22 #22 #2 20 «6g (2 
13 #17 #+17 «+117:«8—~«(617)—«(«17) «17. 16s 8 
4 8% tH Of 8S «08S le COSC OCS 
2 I 2 #2 #%&I dF 10 IO 10 12 
ae ae ae ee ee oe oe ee ee 
12 12 13° 
i - * #2 @& €¢.& | 9 
ia ee es ee ee. ee Oe 
2 13 14 16 16 1% #139 «16~«1S:C(OG 
16 15 16 17 16 16 #16 18 2 17 
8 20 25 23 #22 «#2 8 Ig «#2925 = (20 
20 22 21 2 19 «#22 «616€«618 ©) «620620 
166 16 t9 «622 «622 «617: «1160« «69 )«6ft (18 
140616 Ig) 22 Sg: 65 6 gs 
15 14 1§ 16 12 I 10 10 12 % 
9 9 9 9 10 9 10 I 13° «10 
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Unemployment in Cities 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


BORDER MYSTERY 


Love and friendship both refuse 
The boundaries men set to use. 


The gods themselves cannot define 
Their tenuous dividing line. 


Their precincts in the realm of mind 
A man is impotent to find. 


No wonder then the upright will 
Is mystified and volatile. 


—SisteR Miriam. 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members (+)or members (+) or 
unmem- decrease oumem- decrease ounem- decrease 
ployed (—) ployed (—) ployed (—) 
June since June since June since 
1938 May! 1938 May! 1938 May! 
5 —- 3 31 — 10 3 — 16 
21 —- 3 30 —- 5 19 —- 2 
20 + 11 55 + 25 10 + I 
18 + 2 39 — 3 12 + 7 
17 — 3 50 - I 12 — 4 
19 + 3 37 + 2 14 ~~ § 
16 + 6 29 + 7 13 + 5 
20 + 6 34 + 7 16 + 5 
14 — 11 37 — 6 fe) —- 4 
19 cha 40 =~ 12 + 4 
14 = 3 44 ie II = 2 
17 ~ 9 24 * 7 15 = % 
20 — (a) 45 +- 5 15 - 4 
1I + I 26 + 1 6 — I 
29 + (a) 46 =- 6 26 + 3 
4 ~y 45 + (a) 8 — 6 
21 ~~ 79 ~~ 14 ~ 2 
18 + 3 38 + 6 14 + (a) 
10 - 9 33 - § 7 — 1 
6 + (a) 25 + 18 4 — 18 
13 —- 5 17 — 12 12 - 9 
13 — 6 32 — 23 Io + § 
16 + 4 33 + 7 12 + 2 
7 + 13 35 + 18 2 = g 
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AMERICAN LABOR’S 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


All men are created equal and endowed with certain inalienable rights. 
Among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


To secure these rights, Unions are established among workers. Union 


conditions can be obtained only through organization. They can be main- 
tained only by patronizing the Union Label, Shop Card and Button. 


I. M. OrnBurn, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Union Label Trades Dept., 
American Federation of Labor. 
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ARIZONA 


Phoenix.—Efforts are being made 
to organize unskilled workers 
throughout the State. Several char- 
ters have been installed in different 
cities for local unions of International 
Hod Carriers. Sawmill workers in 
northern part of State have also 
been organized. Applicants for un- 
employment compensation benefits 
feel that waiting time should be 
shorter. 11,481 are certified on re- 
lief here. Of that number 9797 are 
working on WPA. Contractors in 
this state employing union men find 
stiff competition in WPA. Cotton 
seed oil mills have shut down. Wage 
standards are maintained and some 
workers have been raised from 50 to 
62% cents per hour. Butchers are 
trying to secure agreement with Tov- 
reas Packing company.—DEAN SIsK. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—We are not able to main- 
tain wage standards under present 
conditions. Men are being paid what- 
ever they will take for wages and 
some industries are paying as low as 
15 cents an hour. Unemployment is 





* Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for May. 


increasing and none of the industries 
here are operating full time—three 
day week and sometimes less. We 
are constantly adding to our relief 
rolls and the number now is near the 
1933 mark. $24. a month is allowed 
for common labor, $36. for semi- 
skilled, and $48. for skilled workers. 
Direct relief is from $8. to $12. a 
month. We look forward in the next 
thirty days to WPA and PWA ab- 
sorbing some of the unemployed on 
levee work. We have no state unem- 
ployment compensation law here. 
Last year the State Federation of 
Labor and the writer circulated a 
petition for a referendum, which re- 
quired a poll tax receipt for signature. 
This failed because many were not 
able to pay the tax. We hope this 
year to get the required number of 
signatures. Because of our small 
union membership here we are finding 
it hard to combat the hostility of the 
Chamber of Commerce and daily 
papers in carrying on our organiza- 
tion work.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield.—Retail Clerks have 


negotiated new agreement with no re- 
ductions in wages or hours—Bakers 
with increase for night work and no 
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reduction of hours. Most workers 
are employed full time with the ex- 
ception of farm labor which is sub- 
ject to seasonal conditions. There has 
been a slight start in organization of 
white collar workers and they are 
showing some interest in organization. 
The unemployment compensation law 
seems to be working satisfactorily 
here.—C. E. SHEETs. 

San Bernardino.—Painters Local 
No. 777 secured new agreement at 
same wage scale. Cement Workers 
Local Union No. 20621 (Monolith) 
also secured new agreement with pre- 
vailing scale. Unemployment com- 
pensation law seems to be operating 
satisfactorily. Relief is inadequate. 
Special efforts are being made to or- 
ganize clerks, meat cutters, teamsters 
and painters. Retail clerks are find- 
ing it difficult to establish collective 
bargaining —J. W. Cox. 

San Pedro.—New organization of 
fishermen here received their charter 
and organization work is moving 
along splendidly. International Long- 
shoremen’s Union is active in trying 
to reorganize their local. Percentage 
of full time employment is small. No 
new wage agreements have been re- 
ported but wage standards are main- 
tained. Have heard no complaints 
in connection with relief. Unemploy- 
ment compensation law is in effect 
here but I have heard no comments 
on its operation —GEORGE J. MADER. 

Ventura.—Scale for common labor 
has been raised from 60 to 70 cents 
an hour in the last 90 days. All build- 
ing trades are maintaining wage 
scales. Culinary Workers Local No. 
663 signed three new agreements in 
past thirty days. A little more than 
eighty per cent are working full time 
at present. The last thirty days has 
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seen the greatest pickup since 1931. 
Building trades are now only 5 per 
cent unemployed as compared to 40 
per cent. Chief complaint about un- 
employment compensation law is slow- 
ness in getting action—four to eight 
weeks to get any help. We are work- 
ing on organization of miscellaneous 
crafts. Southern California Gas 
Company has formed a company 
union, Culinary Workers Local No. 
663 is having a hard fight to establish 
collective bargaining owing to organ- 
ized efforts to prevent it—CHARLES 
J. PuLask1. 

Ventura.—State-wide Tank Driv- 
ers agreement agreed to by the Truck 
Owners Association of California 
and the Motor Truck Association of 
Southern California. All Teamsters 
locals of California are involved. A 
substantial increase in wages on a 
mileage basis has been secured and 
good working conditions will prevail. 
Teamsters Local No. 186 also is ne- 
gotiating agreement with the Motor 
Truck Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia for freight, flat rack and 
dump truck workers. Relief situa- 
tion is not satisfactory. WPA proj- 
ects do not pay as high a wage to re- 
lief workers as adjoining counties. 
This matter has been called to atten- 
tion of Harry L. Hopkins through 
resolutions adopted by Teamsters 
Local No. 186, The Ventura County 
Central Labor Council, the Building 
Trades Council, and other organized 
crafts. So far no action has been 
taken to relieve the situation. Inter- 
national Organizer Joseph Kelehan 
of the Operating Engineers along 
with the writer has applied for char- 
ter for refinery workers. The Pacific 
Gas Workers Union of Southern Cali- 
fornia recently assessed their member- 
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ship to make up a cut in wages re- 
ceived by some of their members, 
Between 80 and go per cent of indus- 
tries are operating full time. Culi- 
nary workers, bartenders and machin- 
ists are finding it difficult to establish 
collective bargaining. Unemployment 
compensation law is in effect but quite 
a percentage of eligibles have not 
made claims.—Ep TARVER. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Wage standards are be- 
ing maintained in organized indus- 
tries. Electrical Workers Union No. 
667 signed new agreement with the 
Southern Colorado Power Company 
under which wage standards were 
maintained, five-day week established, 
and working conditions improved. No 
industry in this district is working full 
time at present. The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, the major indus- 
try, is operating at about 20 per cent 
of capacity. Relief situation is some- 
what improved due to seasonable em- 
ployment in agriculture. Colorado’s 
Unemployment Compensation Act is 
not effective until 1939. Building 
trades are having difficulty in main- 
taining present wage level in their 
negotiations with contractors for new 
agreement. The case has been taken 
before the State Industrial Commis- 
sion but no decision has been rendered 
as yet. Trucking and transportation 
workers are being organized with 
some success.—O, E. McGuire. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Strike of Taxi Lo- 
cal No. 474, although not wholly suc- 
cessful resulted in an agreement be- 
tween employers and workers. Aside 
from Teamsters, I do not believe any 
trade is working full time. Freight 
and produce are moving but there is 
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a slump in building. Several WPA 
projects under way but seemingly are 
of no help to crafts, Our unemploy- 
ment compensation law is not in effect 
until 1940. Efforts are being made 
to organize mushroom business over 
entire Eastern shore—the largest in 
the country between Kennett Square 
and Avondale, Pa.—RosBert W. 
HILL. 
IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Have no reports of 
new agreements but to date wage 
standards are being maintained. I do 
not know of any industries operating 
full time in this locality. Slow action 
is the chief complaint as to the opera- 
tion of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation law here. Relief situation is 
fair—mostly WPA work. Efforts 
are being made to organize state em- 
ployees, lumber and sawmill workers, 
cereal workers, office employees. A 
new independent union was recently 
formed here—Industrial Employes 
Union (1.E.U.), formerly the 4L. 
Lumber and sawmill workers, retail 
clerks, and general construction labor- 
ers are having difficulty in establishing 
collective bargaining —M. S. Tay- 
LOR, 

ILLINOIS 


Carlyle-—Direct relief is entirely 
insufficient due to improper adminis- 
tration by township officials. WPA 
relief is trying to take care of the 
situation but is overloaded and works 
slow. However, conditions are grad- 
ually improving. Hat, shoes, paper- 
making, coal mines and smelter indus- 
tries are either shut down completely 
or working only part time. Building 
construction is picking up but is far 
from normal. Our unemployment 
compensation law goes into effect July 
I, 1939. Efforts are being made to or- 
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ganize WPA workers. No new agree- 
ments are reported but wage stand- 
ards are being maintained.—EpGAR 
F, SMITH. 

Chicago.—New agreements are 
pending between Sears-Roebuck Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ill. and Local 1038— 
also Locals 254, LaSalle, Ill. and 
Local 536, Peoria. Wage standards 
are being maintained. Prospects are 
good for organization of retail clerks 
unions in Streator, Dixon, DeKalb, 
Kankakee, Kewanee, Canton and Lin- 
coln, Ill. Chambers of Commerce 
are using insidious methods to pre- 
vent organization of these workers. 
WPA in Chicago is threatened with 
a general building trades strike.— 
R. L. REDCLIFFE. 

Freeport.—Bakers have secured a 
new agreement. About half of the 
industries here are operating full 
time. Relief situation seems to be 
reaching a serious stage-—LLoyp H. 
Bowers. 

Kewanee.—Labor has a commit- 
tee appointed here to look into opera- 
tion of Unemployment Compensation 
Law. An independent union has been 
in existence at the Walworth plant for 
over a year and the workers are now 
engaged ina strike. Efforts are being 
made to organize clerks, roofers and 
foundry workers. PWA and WPA 
projects are being sought for city 
work-street paving, laying side-walks, 
etc. Relief situation is somewhat bet- 
ter than it has been in the past. 
Glove workers have been unsuccess- 
ful in their efforts to establish collec- 
tive bargaining —BEN P. GAsr. 

Mt. Vernon.—International Mold- 
ers Local No. 331 just signed new 
agreement and wages are up to stand- 
ard. Boilermakers Local No. 447 has 
also signed contract for 1938 with 
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satisfactory wage adjustments. None 
are working full time at the present 
except garment workers, members of 
Local 20893. Expect car builders, 
boilermakers, molders to be working 
full time soon. About 25 per cent of 
laboring class are on relief. Our un- 
employment compensation law will 
not go into effect until 1939. Good 
work is being done in organization 
of teamsters and truck drivers. The 
one independent union that was here 
has gone out of existence. Members 
of Knitters Local 21025 are having 
difficult time in securing agreement.— 
RALPH L. Groves. 

Mt. Vernon.—Truck drivers Lo- 
cal Union has signed new agreements 
with sixteen firms in the past month— 
Placec Master Baking Company, Mt. 
Vernon Bakery, Viking Freight Lines, 
Mt. Vernon Fruit Company, Jeffer- 
son County employees and others. 
About 25 per cent of industries are 
operating full time, but work is pick- 
ing up and things look better for the 
future. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize office workers. Illinois Knit- 
ting Company is opposing union in its 
efforts to establish collective bargain- 
ing.—W. B. KenNepy. 

Nashville.—The various crafts 
have maintained wage scales. Con- 
tract has been signed with the main 
construction contractor in this city 
with all of our working standards 
agreed to. There has been only one 
building construction job that has 
not been under union set-up. Relief 
situation is not good—the people 
get very poor food.—EVERETTE A. 
MAYER. 

Peoria.—Teamsters signed agree- 
ments with two wholesale groceries 
covering warehousemen. Cooks and 
Waiters signed agreement with 
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Bishop Cafeteria. Nearly all unions 
continuing at last year’s wages. About 
fifty per cent of industries are working 
full time. Unemployment compensa- 
tion law seems to be operating satis- 
factorily. Number on relief is increas- 
ing. Cooks and waiters, retail clerks 
and teamsters have organizing cam- 
paigns under way. ‘Teamsters have 
organized over 200 warehousemen to 
date.—Sam Lorp. 

Springfield —General organizing 
campaign is on to organize all factory 
workers and also to organize WPA 
workers. Agreements secured with 
F, E. Schundler Company, Joliet and 
Concrete Block Manufacturers, same 
city. Factory laborers receive sixty to 
seventy cents an hour and construc- 
tion laborers $.90 to $1.25. Relief 
situation is bad. About 40 per cent 
of industries are operating full time. 
—Tony AUGUSTINO. 

Waukegan.—I do not know of any 
industry in this vicinity that is operat- 
ing at full time. The Johns-Mansville 
plant is working employees five days 
a week in some of their departments 
—in other departments they are work- 
ing from two to three days a week. 
Butcher Workmen’s Local No. 262 
recently signed agreement with their 
employers which provided for a con- 
siderable increase in wages and re- 
duction in hours. Unemployment 
Compensation Law is not yet in effect 
in this state. Relief situation is be- 
coming acute as industries continue to 
lay off workers. Rumors are that 
some of the factories will close alto- 
gether for a period of time. Or- 
ganizing compaigns are in full swing 
—the most extensive drives being car- 
ried on by Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees Local Union No. 105 and 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
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Local No. 262. Both organizations 
are meeting with success. Company 
unions have formed an association 
among themselves—nearly all of the 
industries have some kind of an or- 
ganization of their own either in the 
form of a social or athletic club or 
something of the kind.—GErorGcE 
NORDSTROM. 

Evansville.—All organizations are 
maintaining wage and living stand- 
ards. Teamsters and road building 
crafts are negotiating new agree- 
ments. No manufacturers working 
more than half time—several down 
to one or two days a week and many 
completely closed. Unemployment 
compensation law seems to be operat- 
ing satisfactorily. More information, 
however, is needed on the bill. Re- 
lief situation continues to be serious. 
Efforts are being made to place all 
union men on WPA projects in their 
respective crafts and maintain pre- 
vailing scale. Retail grocery and 
food clerks are actively engaged in or- 
ganizing the grocers and have been 
successful in securing closed shop 
agreements with 75 independents, 
with a membership of 178 in the local. 
Drive on chain operators to open this 
week. Automobile and insurance di- 
visions showing extensive interest 
under direction of Organizer J. S. 
Stephenson.—JAMEs B. BULGER. 


INDIANA 


Hammond.—Mest of my time has 
been occupied with three unions of 
teachers in their efforts to secure sat- 
isfactory conditions. Negotiations 
are still pending. Efforts are being 
made to organize retail clerks but 
progress is slow.—CariL A. GIPSON. 

Evansville-—Central Labor Union 
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(With Summer in mind... 


NOW that Summer is here more folks will 
be going places and doing things. Sea- 
shore and mountain will be calling vaca- 
tionists and tourists. Railroad travel will be 
greater. People have sensed the many ad- 
vantages of — by train—the low fares 
and the feeling of security that the railroad 
provides. 


B « O is Ready 


YES, B & O is ready for this Summer's 
travel. All of its principal trains are com- 
pletely air-conditioned—as might be ex- 
pected of the railroad which pioneered 
this significant improvement in service. 
B & O's mechanical type of air-conditioning 
is assurance of a clean, cool, quiet, com- 
fortable ride for its passengers—no matter 
how hot the weather. 


B & O is ready, too, with its traditional 
courtesy and hospitality—factors of our 
service which have meant so much to those 
who use our railroad. 


FOR the maintenance of our reputation as 
“the friendly railroad’, we have our train- 
men and other employes to thank—and 
this we do sincerely. This attitude of Balti- 
more & Ohio people toward the traveling 
and shipping public has made America’s 
First Railroad the splendid organization it 
is today. 


SED Baltimore & Ohio 
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has been reorganized at Owensboro, 
Kentucky. Motion picture operators 
recently organized in the same city. 
Electricians are making splendid 
progress. Plasterers have sent for 
charter, and organization of painters, 
sign painters, sheet metal workers, 
plumbers, engineers, laborers, clerks 
and ironworkers is in progress. Bar- 
bers are 100 per cent organized and 
bartenders organization is doing well. 
—W. E. Lycan. 

Kokomo.—Number on relief is 
highest it has ever been in the history 
of our county (Howard) over 4,000, 
besides the WPA. None of the fac- 
tories are working full time. Unem- 
ployment compensation law is in effect 
in this state. There are many cases, 
however, where men are not allowed 
to earn the $10 required so that they 
may be eligible for the compensation. 
They are laid off when they earn as 
much as $8.50 and hence they are 
barred. Attempts are being made to 
organize laundry workers and dry 
cleaners. A few of the filling station 
workers have signed up for charter. 
The Sterling Garment factory has a 
company union. They are in court 
here now with the NLRB. All unions 
are finding it difficult to maintain their 
established scales. The WPA has 
made inroads on the building crafts. 
—H. E. VINcENT. 

Marion.—Factories are working 
part time and organization work is 
slow at this time. Our Central Labor 
Union is planning a meeting to ex- 
plain benefits under unemployment 
compensation law. Most relief work- 
ers are on WPA projects. Sulphite 
Pulp and Paper Workers have lost 
two mills in this city—-ALVIN Bar- 
RETT. 
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IOWA 


Burlington.—Most industries 
working full time. Construction work 
under way is one-hundred per cent 
union. Most relief workers are on 
WPA projects. We are protesting 
an agreement drawn up by the Relief 
and Board of Supervisors of Des 
Moines County under which workers 
were asked to sign and agree to work 
for 35 cents an hour. Everything is 
being done to maintain wage stand- 
ards and all crafts are well organized. 
Teamsters are having trouble in get- 
ting their scale but we hope this will 
be straightened out soon. —J. O. 
JONEs. 

Dubuque.—Have organized port- 
able and stationary engineers and 
helpers and officers have been in- 
stalled. Working on retail clerks at 
present and also on the new battery 
factory, but have not had much suc- 
cess with the latter. Few industries 
are operating at full time. Relief 
seems to be adequate. Local manu- 
facturers and employers associations 
are endeavoring to organize local 
chapter in opposition to recently or- 
ganized portable engineers.—FRANK 
HUvFTILL. 


KANSAS 


Salina.—Typographical and cereal 
workers expect shortly to renew agree- 
ments with wage increases. Around 
90 per cent of industries are operating 
full time. More time is spent in 
strengthening existing unions than in 
organizing new locals. Building per- 
mits in Salina during first four months 
of 1938 amounted to $116,000 as 
compared with $98,000 in 1937. 
These figures do not include govern- 
ment, state or municipal improve- 
ments or building. Union Pacific 
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OU get perfect performance every mile 
that you drive when KOOLMOTOR 

is the gasolene in your tank. For KOOL- 
MOTOR is a truly custom-built gasolene. 
Through their famous Power Prover 
Service, Cities Service experts have studied, 
tested and adjusted more than 1,000,000 
running motors. They have studied these 
engines at high speeds... at low speeds... 
under every conceivable condition. And 
they have found out exactly what a gasulene 
must contain to give perfect performance. 
With these facts before them, they custom- 
built into KOOLMOTOR gasolene every 
quality you need for powerful, low cost 
performance. Try KOOLMOTOR today! 
It costs no more than other gasolenes. 
See the difference in the way your motor 
acts when you give it a truly custom-built 


gasolene. Drive in today. 
Nearly a billion gallons are sold 
every year. 


1,000,000 RUNNING MOTORS TESTED! 


«+-to perfect this truly custom-built gaso- 
lene. Gives you perfect performance 
and a longer run for your morey 














’ A triple- 


duty 
Motor Oil! 


Seals-Cools:Protects 


Cities Service Motor Oil 
is refined from the finest 
Mid-Continent crude 
oils. Seals . . . lubricates 
and protects your motor 
against heat, friction and 
excessive dilution. A 
sturdy, long-lasting lubri- 
cant. Let us drain and re- 
fill your crankcase today. 











AT ALL HELPFUL 
CITIES SERVICE DEALERS 


Cities Service Radio Concerts every Friday at 8 P. M.(E.D.T.) ... WEAF and 44 associated N.B.C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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Railroad is beginning construction of 
sidings estimated at $30,000.—A. V. 
LUNDGREN. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville.—Closed shop agree- 
ment secured with Seagram Distilling 
Company. Also secured closed shop 
agreement with Kroger Grocery Com- 
pany for drivers and warehouse work- 
ers. Central Body charter applied 
for Owensboro, Ky. Around 30 per 
cent of industries are operating full 
time. Unemployment compensation 
law is not yet in effect in this state. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
retail clerks, building service employes 
and white collar workers. Unions 
finding it difficult to establish collec- 
tive bargaining are Amalgamated 
Street and Railway Employes, Stove 
Mounters, Window Cleaners, Build- 
ing Service Employees. Relief situa- 
tion is fair—EDWARD H. WAYLER. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro.—All industries have re- 
duced wages of employees from 10 to 
12% per cent and increased hours 
from 40 to 44 and some to 48. Some 
shoe manufacturers have been work- 
ing full time and the Dennison factory 
works every night except Saturday, 
but with certain class of help on large 
orders for quick delivery. Unem- 
ployment compensation law is in ef- 
fect but there is dissatisfaction with 
amount received. Relief situation is 
bad—those who are in need are 
not getting it while a large number 
with some in the family working are 
being cared for better than they need. 
Our building trades unions are trying 
to have our members given the prefer- 
ence on work in our line, but most of 
the work is being given to out of town 
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men. All craft unions are increasing 
membership.—JOHN T. TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls——Paper man- 
ufacturers are insisting on a wage cut 
of 9%, 7 and 6 cents per hour. Locals 
of paper makers and steam engineers 
and firemen are having conferences 
with the paper companies prior to the 
expiration of the contract on May 31. 
Applicants for benefits under unem- 
ployment compensation law complain 
of slowness in receiving their checks— 
some wait as long as seven and eight 
weeks. Relief situation is fair. Most 
projects WPA work. Some of the 
textile workers are returning to the 
American Federation of Labor and 
alapaca workers have made applica- 
tion for federal charter. Holyoke 
Central Labor Union is making a 
drive on sweat shops in dry cleaning 
and laundry establishments and have 
asked the cooperation of the State 
Minimum Wage Commission.— 
MIcHAEL J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint—Typographical Union has 
just completed agreement with Flint 
Journal and Flint Weekly Review 
which provides for good sized wage 
increases. Cooks have signed new 
pacts with Durant Hotel in depart- 
mental trades. Wages are being 
maintained in spite of generally poor 
business conditions. Main industry 
here is auto manufacture and it is 
suffering from the recession as well as 
labor troubles which come up occa- 
sionally. Business houses are work- 
ing employees part time in most in- 
stances. Our unemployment compen- 
sation law does not go into effect until 
July 1. The machinery for its opera- 
tion seems to be all set, however, and 
the administration we hope will be 
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This year and every year, 
screens of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire will save you money. 
This durable screening does 
not require painting, patch- 
ing or periodic replacement, 
becauseBronzecanneverrust. 

Bronze screening always 
looks better, too. It with- 
stands rain and wear... 
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Subsidiary of 


Screens of Bronze 


Save you money every year... 
yet cost only 40¢ more 


with ordinary abuse remains 
tight and firm for years. And 
it is not expensive . . . costs 
only about 40¢ more per 
full length window. 

This Spring buy screens 
made of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire, which is of standard 
gauge and is used by lead- 
ing weavers of screen cloth. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
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TODAY’S PRODUCTS 


GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 
FLUORINE COMPOUNDS 
SUPERPHOSPHATES 
SULPHURIC ACID 
MINERAL FEEDS 


SILICA GEL 
CASTOR OIL 
ALUM 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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aided by labor unionists who hold 
posts on the commission. Relief sit- 
uation here is very acute. Much 
WPA work is being granted the un- 
employed but the local administrator 
is seeking to “deport” many families 
from this county who are not native 
residents. This has brought unfavor- 
able criticism from the labor unions. 
Campaign is under way to organize 
trucking and bakery workers and is 
progressing slowly. Typos are at- 
tempting to sign the semiweekly news- 
paper here. Operating Engineers 
have been served an injunction 
granted the Frankenmuth Brewery by 
Saginaw courts. The firm refuses to 
recognize them claiming that their 
pact with the brewery workers is in- 
clusive.—FRANK JOHNSON. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—Around 75 per cent of 
industries are operating full time. 
Workers report that checks due them 
under unemployment compensation 
law are very slow in coming. Relief 
situation is not quite as bad as in past 
three months. Efforts are being made 
to organize cooks and waiters.—Guy 
O. Bacon. 

Faribault.—Industries are operat- 
ing approximately 15 per cent full 
time—s55 per cent part time. About 
30 per cent of our industries are not 
operating during May, but look for 
more activity next month. Majority 
seem satisfied with operation of Un- 
employment Compensation law—but 
a few report considerable delay. Boot 
and Shoe workers have signed closed 
shop and union stamp contract with 
Twentieth Century Corporation of 
Faribault at same wage scale that has 
been in effect in 1937.—HERBERT A. 
KRENSKE. 
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Kalispell.—S e ve ral new agree- 
ments in process of negotiation, chiefly 
butchers, retail clerks, lumber and 
sawmill workers. Wage standards 
will be maintained in large percent. 
However, unionism, broadly speak- 
ing, is new to Kalispell ; so new, unions 
are starting with only average scales. 
For instance, butchers will ask 
$32.50; retail clerks will no doubt 
get around $115. per month for ex- 
perienced men and $80. for experi- 
enced women clerks. Local sawmill 
hour wage is now in the neighborhood 
of 42 to 52% cents per hour. Lum- 
ber industry running less than half 
time with little logging in the past 
winter. Having been unorganized 
until a few weeks ago, local companies 
experienced great difficulty in deliver- 
ing or placing orders, particularly 
west of us. Understand A. F. of L. 
is winning back lost mills in Washing- 
ton and Idaho, and with our three 
charters affliated with the Washing- 
ton-Oregon Council, northwestern 
Montana should experience a revival 
in this industry this summer as quite 
a bit of building is contemplated. 
Balance of industry here is farming 
with some mining (prospecting) 
chiefly. Unemployment compensation 
law is not in effect until July 1, 1939. 
Great influx of workers from Eastern 
Montana and North Dakota have 
given this county much cause for 
worry from relief standpoint. Local 
labor set-up suffers also particularly 
because these people know little of 
organized labor and offer their serv- 
ices at any price, hence our organiza- 
tion work is made more difficult. We 
hope to remedy this situation by an 
educational campaign on union prin- 
ciples. Retail Clerks are organized 
as are also cooks and waiters. Bar- 
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bers will line up soon, I believe—also 
operative engineers. Local business 
men in Associated Industries have in- 
timidated the bulk of the clerks, res- 
taurant workers and bakers, and 
many of the smaller groups.— 
GRAEME B. BAKER. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—Teamsters and chauffeurs 
have signed new agreements, also 
cooks and waiters. I do not know of 
any industries working full time. We 
are trying to organize roofers and 
laundry workers in two non-union 
plants. Relief situation is bad.— 
RosertT L. Broucu. 

M ober] y.—Our unemployment 
compensation law goes into effect in 
1939. About 50 per cent of indus- 
tries here are operating full time. 
Have sufficient number of auto me- 
chanics to form separate local and 
transfer will soon be made. The last 
independent union in this locality was 
recently abolished. Wage standards 
are being strictly maintained. Temple 
Stephens Company signed agreement 
with truck drivers local.—R. E. LEE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Passaic.—Passaic County building 
trades are standing pat on 7-hour day. 
Furniture workers were successful in 
resisting wage cut. Complaints as to 
unemployment compensation law seem 
to center around slowness in getting 
results. Efforts are being made to 
organize congoleum workers, furni- 
ture workers, employees of Kearney, 
linoleum workers, cooks and wait- 
resses.—OLIVER T. Woop. 


NEVADA 


Boulder City.—New wage increase 
put into effect by the Bureau of Recla- 
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mation on April 1 for employees of 
Boulder canyon project. This is the 
second increase granted in one year. 
Twelve months ago the scale for 
skilled labor was $1.00—today it is 
$1.20. Organized labor here, as- 
sisted by our international officers, 
has been wholly responsible for these 
gains. Construction industries are 
very quiet; new work is expected to 
start within 60 days. Unemployment 
compensation law is not in effect. 
Persons on relief are reasonably well 
cared for. Employment office re- 
ported 750 out of work in Clark 
County on April 1. Majority of those 
persons have been able to find part 
time employment. Service station 
operators are successfully being or- 
ganized under Teamsters Local No. 
631. I have attended two organiza- 
tion meetings. Auto Mechanics are 
being organized by Local 845 Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
with jurisdiction over Boulder City 
and Las Vegas. Plans are under way 
to organize federation of government 
employees on Boulder canyon project. 
—RAGNALD FYHEN. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton.—About 40 per cent 
of industries are operating full time. 
Relief situation seems satisfactory. 
Efforts being made to organize pocket 
book workers and employees of film 
company as well as telephone em- 
ployees. Applying for charter for 
office workers this week. Independ- 
ent unions have been formed of em- 
ployees of milk company and also 
lumber company here.—ERWIN-EARL 
Cross, 

Jamestown.—Several agreements 
are in process of negotiation. Wage 
standards are not being maintained as 
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many shops have accepted a ten per 
cent cut. These cuts were agreed to 
when the employees were told accept- 
ance meant several months of steady 
work, and if they refused to accept 
they would not have work as the firms 
would not be able to take the con- 
tracts. About fifty per cent of indus- 
tries are operating full time. Most 
of these, however, do not have a full 
force. One shop (voting machine) 
laid off 125 men in last three weeks— 
they employ normally around 400. 
Compensation under unemployment 
compensation law is so slow in reach- 
ing applicants that most of applicants 
have to go onrelief, It seems that in 
this state where they have 40,000 
clerical workers to handle these appli- 
cations there should not be so much 
delay in checks. When application is 
made for relief in this city one must 
sign a note that they will turn over 
their unemployment insurance checks 
until this money is paid back. As to 
relief, no one is going hungry. Have 
reorganized Central Labor Council 
at Warren, Pennsylvania, also build- 
ing trades council. Several locals have 
also been revived and a new laborers 
union formed. Local No. 470 of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
employees of Lundell-Eckberg Manu- 
facturing Company in this city, are 
now on strike. Management cannot 
see collective bargaining that will re- 
sult in agreement with union.—Ws. 
G. McCoot. 

Norfolk.—Several local unions of 
papermakers recently renewed their 
agreements for another year. Al- 
though the company had announced 
it would ask for a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion for men receiving $.60 per hour 
and 5 percent for those receiving un- 
der $.60, the unions were successful 
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in resisting the cuts and agreements 
were renewed at same scale. Most 
industries are operating on full time 
with exception of aluminum company. 
Applicants for benefits under unem- 
ployment compensation law complain 
of delay in getting checks as well as 
inadequacy of amount received. Re- 
lief is in good shape—road projects 
and street repairs are taking care of 
all—Jay M. CLarke. 


OHIO 


Akron.—A number of building 
trades agreements renewed in Canton 
and Akron. Agreements for bakery 
workers and drivers provide for some 
improvements. Less than five per 
cent of industries working full time. 
A number of plants shut down. 
Palmer Match down five months— 
now starting up skeleton crew. Un- 
employment compensation law goes 
into effect in 1939. One third of 
workers on WPA, PWA or direct 
relief. Several independent unions 
formed in this locality—-Thomas Phil- 
lips Paper Company among others. 
Clerks and building service employees 
are having difficulties in establishing 
collective bargaining.—H. D. Jones. 

Cleveland.—Agreements renewed 
with all our employers in hotels and 
restaurants with no change in pro- 
visions carried in previous agree- 
ments. Unemployment compensation 
law is not in effect until January 1, 
1939. Our Spring drive is still on, 
but organization work is made very 
dificult because of unemployment 
situation. Relief situation is very bad 
—funds are low.—ERNEsT HOWARD. 

Hamilton.—Only two independent 
unions here—they are made up of 
safe workers and have been in exist- 
ence for six years. The carpenters 
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have been locked out since May 1, 
but we have 75 per cent of our mem- 
bers working and it is possible the 
strike may be settled any day. Num- 
ber on relief rolls is increasing. Ef- 
forts are being made to organize re- 
tail clerks. Wage standards are being 
maintained.— JOE GALLAGHER. 
Norman.—Recently secured closed 
shop agreement for one year with 
employers of workers belonging to 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs No. 916. 
Around 75 per cent of carpenters are 
working full time; bricklayers, 20 per 
cent; painters 80 per cent; plasterers 
working full time. Relief situation is 
bad. Prospects are good for organi- 
zation of cleaners and pressers, retail 
clerks, hod carriers and building 
laborers.—JACK KENNEDY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—A new agreement has 
been completed with all beer distribu- 
tors making them 100 per cent union. 
Their drivers all belong to Local 707 
of the truck drivers union. Bartenders 
have also secured agreement. We had 
a little trouble to start but with co- 
operation of Central Labor Union 
we were successful. Oil fields here 
are shut down. Refineries are using 
skeleton crews. Oil industry is back- 
bone of employment here and when it 
slows down everything else does the 
same. Unemployment compensation 
law is in effect. The office has over 
4500 claims and since the first of this 
year has paid over $75,000 in benefits. 
Relief load is increasing due to con- 
dition of oil fields at this time. Culi- 
nary Workers Local No. 406 is 
starting a campaign to organize all 
help in soda fountains, drug stores and 
wagons. Truck drivers also have 
campaign under way. Central Labor 


Union is giving all help in its power 
to help these locals increase their 
membership. CIO tried to organize 
highway workers in this locality but 
local finally was disbanded. We ex- 
pect later to try and bring them into 
an A. F. of L. local.—JosepnH A. 
BorrTons. 

Lancaster.—Motion picture oper- 
ators signed new agreement with the 
Fulton after a struggle of five years. 
Very small percentage of industries 
are working full time—fouudries only 
one or two days a week. There was 
much dissatisfaction with operation 
of unemployment compensation law 
at first—some had to wait 8 to 10 
weeks for benefits—administration is 
better now. Relief rolls are as high 
now as at any time during the depres- 
sion. Direct relief, WPA and unem- 
ployment compensation are keeping 
workers from starvation. Electri- 
cians have organized drive on at Arm- 
strong Linoleum. All large plants 
here have independent or company 
unions—outstanding are: Armstrong 
Cork, Armstrong Linoleum, Hamil- 
ton Watch, Lancaster Iron Works, 
Champion Blower and Forge Com- 
pany, also silk mills—J. M. TREIER. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Working at present 
on auto mechanics. Several agree- 
ments pending. Three agreements 
completed (small shops) and wages 
increased in each case. Around 20 
per cent of industries operating full 
time ; jewelry and textiles slack; manu- 
facturing 90 per cent on short time. 
We have one of our local union mem- 
bers devoting full time, at regular 
pay, to cases that come up under un- 
employment compensation law. Dele- 
gates to our central body report on 
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XTREME heat is a real danger, if you expose 

yourself too long to the direct rays of the sun 
or if you are overactive in warm weather. Those 
with high blood pressure, heart or kidney trouble 
are in greater danger than those in sound health. 
Persons who work in foundries, engine rooms or 
other places where the temperature is excessive 
should be especially on guard against heat 
prostration. 


Collapse usually comes suddenly and takes one 
of two forms—either heatstroke or heat exhaus- 
tion. They are radically different from each other 
in the effect upon the sufferer and in the imme- 
diate treatment needed. 


In heatstroke the face is red or purple, skin dry 
and hot, temperature high; the patient is usually 
unconscious. In heat exhaustion, much the oppo- 
site effect is noticed. The face is pale, the skin moist 
and cold, temperature low; the stricken person is 
usually conscious. In either case call a doctor im- 
mediately. Pending his arrival, do what you can 
to help the patient. Alwaysremember that the hot 
body should be cooled and the cold body warmed. 





Heatstroke treatment—Lay patient on back in 
a shady place. Remove as much clothing as pos- 
sible. Reduce temperature by sponging body with 
cold water. Apply ice bag or cold cloths (iced if 
possible) to head. Give no stimulants; but after 
the patient becomes conscious let him have all 
the cool water he will drink. 


Heat Exhaustion treatment — Lay patient in 
reclining position. Loosen clothing. Keep warm 
with hot-water bottles, blankets, or other means. 
Give stimulants; tea, coffee, or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia (1 teaspoonful in 14 glass water). 


Should a hot spell come, wear light, porous cloth- 
ing. Avoid unnecessary exposure to sun or exces- 
sive heat, indoors or outdoors. Keep your head 
covered when in the scorching sun. Drink ade- 
quate amounts of cool water. Use a liberal amount 
of salt with food to replace the salt lost through 
perspiration. Observe healthful living habits — 
sufficient sleep, frequent baths, well-selected and 
usually light foods. Send for the Metropolitan 
leaflet “Heat Exhaustion and Sunstroke.” Ad- 
dress Booklet Department 7-F-38. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Beard « ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK,N. Y. « LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
Copyright, 1938, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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their local cases to this brother and 
he in turn follows them through. The 
results are very satisfactory to date. 
Relief rolls swelled due to industries 
moving out of this district. Rhode 
Island has lost 18,000 wage-earners 
in past two years due to this fact 
alone. Auto mechanics mass meeting 
set for June 2nd. All auto mechanics 
listed in city directory notified by post- 
card. Because our baby Wagner Act 
failed to mature employees in intra- 
state shops are finding it difficult to 
establish collective bargaining. —EL- 
WIN S. PAINE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Organized workers 
are maintaining wage standards. No 
manufacturing or textile industries 
are operating full time; building 
crafts working part time. WPA tak- 
ing work on outside as well as work 
that has been let by contract. Relief 
situation is appalling. All building 
crafts are finding it hard to establish 
collective bargaining, with exception 
of plumbers——GeEorGeE H. BLACK- 
BURN. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Watertown.—Most union con- 
tracts expire on June 1. Some slight 
wage increases granted in industries 
trying to discourage organization. 
Few industries are operating full time 
—cereal and flour mills, 75 per cent; 
creamery and dairy plants 60 per cent; 
freight and motor transport around 
90 per cent. Sales increasing due to 
more favorable agricultural condi- 
tions. Building trades at standstill. 
Unemployment compensation law 
not in effect until January 1939. Re- 
lief standards very low. WPA scale 
$48 per month regardless of family 
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and restricted to destitute. Relief load 
about 72 per cent of 1936 peak. 
Much organization work needed but 
conditions unfavorable due to politi- 
cal interference. Campaigns are un- 
der way however, to organize team- 
ing crafts, bartenders, hotel and res- 
taurant employees, meat cutters and 
butcher workmen. One independent 
local of truck drivers has disbanded. 
Teaming crafts especially in the 
over the road motor freight trans- 
port, as well as butcher workers at 
Sioux Falls, are finding it hard to es- 
tablish collective bargaining —Roy 
PHILLIPS. 
TEXAS 

Amarillo.—Bakers Local No. 328 
has renewed contracts for the ensuing 
year with all of the old employers and 
one new employer. All previous 
standards were maintained. Condi- 
tions are improving for building 
trades.—C. R. SEARs. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake.—Few industries are 
working full time at present. The 
principal industry of the state has cur- 
tailed production to a great extent. 
Two of the larger mines closed down 
completely because of their inability 
to arrive at a constructive solution of 
their difficulties with the CIO. Re- 
lief situation is growing worse because 
of the large number of mining men 
laid off. Unemployment compensa- 
tion law is operating satisfactorily. 
Efforts are being made to organize re- 
tail clerks, building trades and state 
employees. Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers of Ogden and Salt Lake 
have signed contract. Teamsters 
have been successful in signing up sev- 
eral new truck lines. Retail clerks, 
building trades, in some instances, 
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laundry workers and state employees 
are finding it difficult to establish 
collective bargaining—PaAuL M. 
PETERSON. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett.—Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company at Snoqualmie Falls and 
Longview, Washington, have re- 
newed their agreements with unions 
at same wage scale. Shingle weavers 
also renewed their agreement which 
provides for closed shop and is an in- 
dustry-wide agreement. Four plants 
in Everett, are negotiating their 1938 
agreements at same wage scale. 
Around twenty per cent of industries 
in this district are operating full-time. 
Unemployment is steadily getting 
worse although there are a number of 
WPA projects under way. Most of 
the organizing work is being done 
among sawmill workers and loggers 
who are badly in need of help.—JOHN 
S. THORBURN. 

Port Angeles.—Industries operat- 
ing on full time are Washington Pulp 
and Paper and Fiberboard product; 
Rayonier product, 50 per cent; 
Woods industry, some 1800 men, 50 
percent. Retail Clerks and Culinary 
Alliance and Bartenders, both of Port 
Townsend, Washington, have new 
agreements, also auto mechanics here. 
Bakers union is now negotiating agree- 
ment. Fifty per cent of unemployed 
on WPA. More trying to get on. 
Building trades work being taken over 
by WPA. Teamsters Union No. 589 
trying to organize city street depart- 
ment. Weare also trying to organize 
white collar workers—WALTER A. 
LEE. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston.—Bakelite Union No. 
21476, Parkersburg, secured agree- 
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ment which provides for vacations 
with pay, reduction of hours for some 
employees, and for the first time— 
closed shop. Glazers at Charleston 
secured increase for shop men and 
outside men the same as in last agree- 
ment. About one-third of industries 
are operating full time. Unemploy- 
ment compensation law is not satis- 
factory as to coverage—law does 
not compel employers of less than 
eight to pay into this fund. Workers 
complain as so many are turned down, 
but we hope this condition will be 
taken care of after the law has been 
in effect longer. More are applying 
for relief every day and at this time 
relief funds are low. Teamsters are 
trying to organize building supply 
drivers. Building trades all have 
signed agreement. Brick and clay 
workers at a couple of plants near 
Charleston are trying to organize— 
also bakery workers in Wheeling and 
retail clerks in Charleston —W. E. 
KIRK. 

Charleston —No new agreements 
but several unions have renewed their 
agreements with improved conditions. 
Wage standards are being maintained 
by organized workers. No industries 
are working full time. Kanawha Val- 
ley has suffered more during the pres- 
ent recession than at any time during 
the first depression. There have been 
a lot of complaints as to administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation 
law but I believe this was due to the 
great number of applicants—a much 
larger number than was anticipated. 
Relief seems to be handled satisfac- 
torily but the number on relief has 
increased materially in past few weeks 
due to mines closing down. Organi- 
zation work is steadily going on and 
the State Federation is making sub- 
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stantial progress. Only a few weak 
independent unions exist here.— 
THOMAS CAIRNS. 
Clarksburg.—Teamsters and 
chauffeurs have secured new agree- 
ment which provides for increase in 
wages and closed shop. Two plants 
have completely shut down here and 
others are about on half time. Efforts 
are being made to organize retail 
clerks —STANLEY MEREDITH. 
Welch.—No new agreements re- 
ported but wages continue at 1937 
level. None of the industries are op- 
erating on full time—mining industry 
60 per cent lower than in 1937. There 
are many complaints as to waiting 
period under unemployment compen- 
sation law—applicants must wait four 
to seven weeks and sometimes longer. 
As a result families are near starva- 
tion by the time they get their com- 
pensation checks. Up until now re- 
lief situation had been better than in 
many communities. Efforts are being 
made to organize hod carriers. CIO 
doing everything to counteract our or- 
ganization work.—A. RODRIGUEZ. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton.—Building Trades Coun- 
cil is negotiating contracts. New can- 
nery local chartered in Shiocton—70 
is peak number employed. Relief sit- 
uation fairly good—unemployed in- 
surance has top of $15. slightly better 
than WPA. Building construction 
craftsmen being forced into WPA due 
to sponsors setting up these projects. 
Little in prospect for building me- 
chanics. Have good cooperation 
from vocation schools in workers 
classes—sometimes restricted to only 
union men. Public employment office 
gives 100 per cent cooperation— 
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manned by members of organized 
labor.—EARL CLARK. 

Janesville-—Truck Drivers Local 
No. 579 signed new closed shop agree- 
ment for a period of one year at a flat 
10 per cent increase—hours to remain 
the same. Agreement covers seven 
beer distribution agencies in this dis- 
trict. Around fifty per cent of in- 
dustries are operating full time. 
Waiting period under unemployment 
compensation law is too long. Then, 
after that, the checks are held up too 
long for immediate relief; sometimes 
months expire before the first checks 
arrive. Everyone seems to be taken 
care of either on direct relief or 
through WPA employment. The lat- 
ter is expanding somewhat in this dis- 
trict. Am planning to organize at 
least one job printing shop in Janes- 
ville in the effort to start the ball roll- 
ing in these crafts. Telephone Op- 
erators No. 969 and Retail Clerks 
No. 1139 are having difficulties in es- 
tablishing collective bargaining rela- 
tions.—CAarL E. BuNCE. 

Rothschild.—Several new agree- 
ments have been signed and only one 
union, the Truck Drivers, took a re- 
duction—this was just one cent per 
hour in order to gain seniority rights 
and vacations with pay. Not many 
industries are operating full time. 
Relief situation is fairly good. Car- 
penters and Joiners No. 2582 are 
having difficulties in establishing col- 
lective bargaining.—ALBERT R. 
PRIEBE. 

Stevens Point.—General Drivers 
Local No. 354 signed new agreement 
with wholesale houses after ten day 
strike, which included warehousemen, 
throughout the Wisconsin River Val- 
ley. Employees took a cut of 50 cents 
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a week, but gained seniority rights, 
closed shop, vacations with pay, etc. 
Very few, if any, industries are on 
full time. Paper mills show a slight 
increase in work hours. Furniture 
factories not working full time with 
exception of one non-union shop which 
pays sweat shop wages. Fishing 
tackle factories laying off men. Only 
complaints heard in regard to opera- 
tion of Unemployment Compensation 
law is length of time necessary to get 
first payments—several weeks elaps- 
ing before payments are made. WPA 
projects have reduced relief rolls, 
but these projects are few in number, 
and WPA has given orders that no 
new men be assigned to any jobs un- 
til further notice. Automobile me- 
chanics are being organized under In- 
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ternational Association of Machinists 
and with cooperation of International 
Union. Organization work is also 
planned for furniture workers and 
building trades. An Independent 
Drivers union of bakery workers was 
broken up by the General Drivers 
Local No. 354, all of these men join- 
ing Local 354. Two so-called inde- 
pendent unions are still in existence in 
two local furniture plants but these 
will probably be broken up soon. 
Furniture Workers Local No. 1805, 
Carpenters and Joiners, have had 32 
members on a lock-out since June 25, 
1937—the Folding Furniture Com- 
pany appealing all decisions of labor 
boards and lower courts. The com- 
pany still refuses to sign with the 
union.—JOHN A. MILLER. 


APPEAL TO THE WEAK 


Because you trust me, I am bound and tied; 
Because you love me, I must toil for you, 

Must clasp, consoling, the frail hands you stretch 
Forth to my pity—or, repentant, rue. 


Oh, love me less! that thus I need not fail 

My heart-held dreams; withdrawn from me your eyes 
Of wistful faith, that haunt my brief release— 

Of yearning hope which begs new sacrifice. 


The love strength shares is tonic toward my aims, 

The trust strength yields endues my path with light; 

But stronger than the strong, ye weak who cling, 

In mercy, pray, forego your conquering might! 
—THEODORA Bates CocswELL. 








